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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D, APPLETON & €0.'S 


Newest Publications. 








THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY: 
With an Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 


An Argument against focialism and 
Socialistic Legislation. 


Including Essays by Mr. Gzorce Howe tt, 
M.P., Hon. AuBERON HERBERT, Mr. 
W.C.Crorts, Rev. B. H. Atrorp, Mr. 
ArtTHuR RarFFavovicu, Mr. W. Donis- 
THORPE, Mr. EpmunpD VINCENT, Mr. T. 
Mackay, ahd others. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of ** The English Poor.”’ 
One volume, 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


Bx Nothin could be more conviacing and complete 
han pencer’s comparison of os b- the 
rule of “voluntary co-operation and s _ in the 
bonds of socialistic or compulsory 20-Operat ion. The 
socialistic ivea is vitiated by its inherent tendency to 
tyrauny.”—From The Saturday Review. 


“ This a of essays will not be written in 
ini hey will do something, as the v 
us none, 


*to valar e the atmosphere of liberty,’ to 

the true Hea of freedom, which seems io 
danger of being submerged by democracy.’’—From 
The London Times. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE EARTH: 


A Popular Account of Geological History. 


By Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, B.A., F.G.S. 
With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“The ecarcity of 1 orks on Geol at 
the present time has induced the writer to put to- 


gether this little ‘book, i in the hope that it}may suppl 
a want.”—From the Preface. wil — 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
LE CONTE’S 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With new plates, new illustrations, new mat- 
ter, fully revised to date. A 'Text-Book 
for Colleges and for the General Reader. 
By JoserH LE Contes, author of “ Re- 
ligion and Science,’’ etc., and Professor 
of Geology and Natural History in the 
University of California. 8vo. Cloth. 
$4.00. 


THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 


METHODISM AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE SOCIAL AND PO- 
LITICAL CONDITIONS 
OF ENGLAND. 


The great religious revival of which the 
Wesleys and Whitefield were leaders is fully 
and finally described and analyzed in 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Complete in eight volumes, covering the 
History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, per volume, $2 25; half 
calf, $36.00 per set. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New Yorx. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


CW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: Nos. 846 and 3848 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 











Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1890.........00..0.00..0.. $101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities, December 31)..... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





NN ois sid cad naanen katie nabs aenmes eben atbantidéad- ot eee $23,863,854 
a deferred premiums, January 1, 1890 ee» 1,685 645 isn, 228,209 34 
I Riri nntct eink cncane. sccneedescasesaes tetetes 5, ri 235 
Less interest accrued, January 1, 1890...........seeeceeeeee 1,344 ba 4,929,890 74— $32,158,100 08 





$132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death and pom ad matured and discounted (including rever- 
EE MINE, sn cacncduncncecpengaddeeseesinesectadsscsenceseseee $7,078,272 ° 
Dividends including mortuary-dividend annuities.and purchased | ery 6,201,271 54 
Total Paid Policy-holders 3 279,54 
ss sickens abnnin<s deeb qnsdedeséanenenaeecahedhas. mbes: 0% 290,257 97 
Commiesions Gaciading advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 





agency expenses, physicians’ fees, Otc ....... 0.0. cceescecececececee seseeees byry 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, po oe ong advertising, printing, etc.......... . 1,082 662 86— $20,052,526 04 
$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit.............600 -cescceeccecseseressesess $6,348,924 46 
United States Bonds and other pees oe stocks, and securities (market value, 
IE MILL caw cinu a 06406 00k 4ae sutieaidemn EAs sen cceeddensascedqusacenedeoseceese 63,867.546 16 
Ec nocccicctnannswecsubeseaticeaeed  _ wiesad or edbuadianed. ccccesasence 14,341,917 35 


Bonds and Mortgag ages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$15, poveae and the policies as igned to the Company as additional collat. 





SI case: ndsonaes adeusedscansunedhiicaieceheuacctndntvntesatabansecce 46,083 B 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5.391,511).. . Iteonn oo 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these ni wa included in Liabil 

CER, RUE Oe GUE EE ir ocr co datebccssccccencsccccsretecscs: occccces 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing p due t 

Jani L Meas dwaseatbaretrddabddstdsecses. c0ts ccccesccencsalsceresnasse 1,853,327 00 


*Premiums on existing licies in course of transmission and collection. (The 
Reserve on a policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000) ay 828 15 
Agency balances..............0e seen cre seeee cess seecececcsnseeecesceeeeeneeneres 12 9 
Accrued I; on invest Re NN ME fa dnc Sidcaacheswadnascehencoence tL 823 52— 8 564 371 39 
Market: a of securities over cost value on Company's books 3,383,438 538 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accc»mpany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1891, - - + - 


Appropriated as follows: 








$115,947,809 97 








Approved losses in course va pam ot aati ochdsosiaeek cote dinscthce cl enied hla rinsed alanis cacti $613,040 54 
po losses ments, due an Da etatdnknaidaee Keicineesa wae 364.462 44 
Matured my Songs gome ue wad ‘unpaid ies not presented)... ‘ 39,889 77 
Annuities due and uupai no 22,901 83 
rved for re- ol mo on exirting “pol icies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
Nas a aca ncatees Cad gadeb Gand ebatercesass cdchsecnebeseneceteneees 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVANCE....... .ceecsccesverseseeseereceseeeesers 54, 





$101,049,359 11 
$14,898,450 86 





Surplus, Company’s Standard....... 0.0.00. cscceseeeeeeeeees 


Consisting of 


Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund.............+-sseceseeeeeseereeeeees $8,670,539 50 
Eatimated General Surplus............ccccssccccccccccce cvcerees svcvccsccscccecs 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplu :. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Raversionary dividend to 


— policies in propc rtin to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 
premium 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ANNUAL INCOME. 


In the year 1880, $22,229,979 | Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916 | Jan. |, 1881, $43,183,934 | 1880, $8,964,719 
In the year 1885, 68,521,452 | Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 | Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 1885, 16,121,172 
In the year 1890, 159,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891, 569,338,726 | Jan. 1 1891, 115,947,810 | 1890, 32,158,100 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. New Insurance, $159, 576,065. 
Total number of policies in foree January 1, 1891, 173,469. Amount at Risk, $569,338,726, 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWABD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

Cc. C. BALDWIN, 

KF. N. GIBBS, 

Ww. B. HORNBLOWER. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-°resident. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 24 Vice-Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actaary. 


WATER-COLORS. 


Perhaps many readers of The Christian Union have 
long-time Publishers, ong hs of Landscapes, Marines, Charches, R-si- 
rp ae or bynes Doan my gs, which they 
wou e worked up as a picture in water-cvlors or 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, pen and ink for illustrative purp.ses. I make a spe- 
20 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 


Books cialty of this class of work Crrrespo dence solicited. 


WILLIAM BH. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HEN#KY BOWERS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROFERT B. COLLINS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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° Co. W. SUMNER, 258 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
Forty Days with the Master 


By Bishop Huntineron. 


12mo, 319 pages, cloth, $1.00. 
The first edition wss exhausted on Ash-Wednesday. 


“ A volume which wil] afford peculiar help to many 
is a new book of readings arranged for the Lenten 
season by Bishop Huntington, entitled Forty Days 
with the Master. Dr. Huntington is one of the few 
writers of a devotional spirit in this country. We 
bave a large number of stimulating and very suggest - 
ive writers on religious themes, but there are few 
who have the meditative and devotional mood as Dr. 
Huntington possesses it.’’—Christian Union. 
“Suited to promote the development of personal 
consecration and social religious improvement. His 
chapters are short, pointed, tender, and stimulating 
to every real believer.”’—Congregationalist. 

“It may be described asa retreat for forty days 
with one who is wise to search and direct souls.” — 
Independent. 

“Is in every way a model of what such popular 
manuals should be.’’— Churchman. 


Miss Toosey’s Mission. 


An entirely new edition. Illustrated and in 
attractive binding, 75 cents. 

‘* Will such another book as ‘ Miss Too: ey’s Mis- 
sion’ ever be written by any one ?’’"—Jndependent, 

** The simple story of a little old lady’s yearning 
to help the heathen to a better understanding of the 
truths of Christianity is delightfu'ly told. ... The 
story is at times pathetic in its simplicity and ear- 
nestness, and the central figure—the trusting and 
old-fashioned would-be bringer Of light to the hea- 
then—stands forth with prominence above all other 
characters in the book.’”’—7roy Times. 


eAngela. 
A Sketch. By Auice WEBER. 
16mo, half white binding, 201 pages. 
trated, $1.25. 


**A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her charac- 
ters with a skillful and delicate hand. The book isa 
atudy, and certainly an interesting one.’’— Spectator. 


Illus- 


*.* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


John Wesley 


is the subject of an inter- 





esting biographical article, 
which, with _ illustrations, 
forms the SuppLEMENT to 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


I, 
Salesmen Attention ! 


Advance ahenke of “An Artist’s Sto: with 

BES’ @8 now on exhibition at 30 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. Skillful solicitors at $60 per week find 
this rare work a remedy for dull times. “* /nstances 
where it sells itself.”” Bend for it. 


TI. 


teel Lady wanted to take orders for 
Bavawr's Laprary or Porrrr—a Portrait Gallery and 
Cyclopedia ot Linge A and Poetical Quotations, sold 
on easy pa, os do eariy engagements and r ar 
weekly payments If — make large earn- 
ings, send for ~particulazs te 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 











Those an advertisement will Bic 
ron thor nalh aed Advertiser and 
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f DICTIONARY 
maa, comes nearer to 
being a com- 
plete cata- 
logue of the 
wa, English lan- 

@\ guage than 
a\ any diction- 
im ary ever 
published. 
But it is 
it is an en- 


not merely a dictionary ; 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 
It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 


have contributed to its pages. Itis the 


latest dictionary and the best. 


hi V. OK. HOWARD CROSBY 

savs of it: ‘*An unspeakable 

treasure to our own and com 

‘ng generations, . . the 

standard authority for all who 
ahd, Se 


arerrarnrr 














A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five 2~ “cent stamps to 


Tue CenturyCo., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


The Breath of Spring isi the A 


EASTER MUSIC 


Send for our Fine List of int of Carols, Anthems, &c., - 

for Kaster Alleluias [5 cts , 50 cts. doz.), bel, 

— Raster Offering [15 cts., “$i. 44 doz.j, a Cantata’ by 
wis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practicin Sangh Canta- 
tas as D mn M wio [$1 50, $13.50 doz.], Hes 
perus [35 cts., $2.40 doz], 9lst Psalm Tso -. $5 40 
doz.], Baliard. Send for our List of 150 Cantatas. 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
lige Dairy Maid's Sepp~s { [20 cts., $1 80 doz ]. Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers (40 cts.. $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.8 duz.], Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be — —4 to take part in the brill- 
jaut flower can’ ata, Flora’s Festival , ~ 
$3.60 doz ], New Fewer ‘Quen [0 cts.. $5 40 
Kingdom of Mcther Goose [25 cts.. $2.18 doz. 1 t= 
Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.] nd for Lists 


MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC 18 FOUND 
IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 





is it 
9 not? 


Time to 
practice 


yp s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 os , Golden 
Boat [50 cts.]. charmiag acrion +4 re. L. O. 
Chant, First Steps ia Song Reading [30 cts., 3 doz }. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


The 
Pulpit. 


A Weekly Magazine of Sermons. 
















Undenominational ! 


Christian ! 





Evangelical ! 

ONTAINS no abridged discourses, 

but from four to six model sermons 

each week by the greatest living 
masters of pulpit oratory. 

Its English sermons are reprinted from advance 
proofs and current numbers of ‘‘The Christian 
World Pulpit.” by special arrangement with 
Messrs. Clarke & Co., Publishers, London. 

$2ayear. $1.10 for6 months. 60c 
for 3 months, invariably in advance. 


The Lakeside Publishing Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y, 














41-43 Franklin St. 








NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
Easte - 
li mane f.y opgregation 
> meron ite Readings; the ‘hele 
carefully =~ & for the Festival of the Resurrec- 
tion, by the Rev Roseet Lowry. 16 pages. 
coliection of 


ANAUAL No. 15. — a. iy arols for Sunday- 


Schools, Easter Festivals. by our popular 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 109 by exorers, not prepaid. Any pre- 
vious issue sup ied at same price. 

Bend foe L Spect Catalogue of Easter Anthems for 
your C 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicage. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
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THE ALADDIN OVEN, 


INVENTED AND PATENTED BY 
Edward Atkinson, LL.D. and Ph.O. 


FOR SALE BY 
KEYRICK BROTHERS, Brookline, Mass. 


HIS OVEN has now been perfected so that it 
can be applied to roasting, baking, braising, 
stewing, or simmering. and to a procass cor- 
responding to that of broiling or cooking in a 

spider. 

The heat required is derived from a Rochester, 
Daylight, or Banner lamp, consuming one quart of 
kerozene oil in aboutgeight hours. Oil of 150 degrees 
flash test is consilered the best and safest. The 
oven may be worked with gas, consumed through a 
Bunsen burner, at the rate of four to six feet of gas 
per hour. Fish, meat, vegetables, and puddings or 
pies may be thoroughly cooked in the same oven at 
the same time without any flavor of one being im- 
parted to the other, because, when the lamp is of 
suitable size as compared to the oven, the heat in 
the oven cannot be raised high enough to distil the 
juices or dissociate the fats. 

A four-course dinner consisting of fish, entrée, 
roast, three vegetables, and pudding, pie, or cake, 
may be cooked in one oven at the same time, in 
quantities sufficient for eight persons, with an ex- 
penditure of about one pint of oil. Soup made the 
day before may be re-heated at the same time. 
Each course may be cooked in the dish in which it is 
to be served, and the work may be as well done on a 
side table in the dining-room as in ths kitchen. The 
only attention required is to put each dish in at the 
right time. 

Bread may be both raised and baked in this oven 
by following certain directions, but a bread-raiser is 
desirable in order to save the time of the oven. Per- 
fect bread may be made according to instructions 
which will be given, without wasting any time or 
work upon the p of kneading; white flour 
bread or whole wheat bread cumpleted in five hours 
from the time of stirring the materials together with 
a spoon ; rye bread in about six hours ; brown bread 
as long as you please to bake it. 

Pamphlets with general instructions for the use of 
this apparatus will be sent on application to Kenrick 
Brothers, Brookline, Mass., by whom bread-raisers 
will be ordered from the inventor, if desired. 

The price of the Aladdin Oven, with an iron table 
to stand it upon, is $25.00, without the lamp. A 
suitable lamp will ba furnished at an additional cost 
of $2.75 each, if ordered. (3 Terms, Casu 


JOY-BELL Sigaoees 


A new CONCERT 

SERVICE for Sunday 

Schools, by J. H. FILLMORE. Bright and ring- 

ing music, and beautiful recitations. Price, & 

cts.; 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid. Two new 

Easter Anthems for choirs, “ Roll, the Rock 

Away,” and ‘Tell it with Joyful Voice,” by Her- 
bert. Price, 6 cts. each. Catalogue free. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER, 


Anew roy $2 pages and cover, sheet music 
size, $1.00 per year. Instructive reading and 
12 0r more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 
strumental each issue. Sample copy free to those 
4 ho will subscribe vty pleeses a. 
ILLMORE BROs., bint. E HO N. Y., x 
ii w EST SIXTH ‘TREE CINCINNATE. & 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 


















HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check. Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payabl 
to order of Tas Curistiam Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. 
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Broadway, New York 





393 Pearl St., New York. 
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decupations, etc. Invaluable for primary ers 
mothers. $1.50 a year. Sunsie oom 6 —. 
l lessons for mary 
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Allee B. Storkham & he yet ret Labalte 8t., Chicago, 








Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. _Silk finish. 
Rerarm Brancues: 


2 W. léth 8t } New York 





Send for Pr Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOISERY Co. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared, by dissolving a 
portion in water, 


THE ONLY y PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 











It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a potritions and plsssant drink. Bam- 
ple sent E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 





MALTED MILK O0O., Racine, Wis. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


LF looks very much as if the movement toward 
disestablishment in Wales were making prog- 
ress. In the House of Commons, on a recent 
vote, a resolution in favor of disestablishing the 
Church in Wales was rejected by 235 to 203. The 
speech of the occasion was delivered by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who spoke with characteristic effectiveness. 
He frankly conceded his own change of view with 
regard to the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. He reviewed the religious history of the 
country, and enumerated the benefits which the 
English Church had conferred upon the Welsh, but 
he said that the time had come when the demands 
of the Nonconformists ought to be listened to. The 
vital points in the discussion were, the fact that the 
Church of Wales is now the Church of the few 
and the Church of the rich, and that the Noncon- 
formists, taking into consideration their numbers 
and their distribution through all classes of society, 
may be said to constitute the people of Wales. 
Five years ago, out of thirty members of Parlia- 
ment, twenty-seven were advocates of disestablish- 
ment. Such unanimity of feeling among the Welsh 
people could not much longer be contravened by 
English votes. The end of the struggle must come, 
and the sooner it comes the better for the temper 
of the people. The position of the English Church 
in Wales is a peculiarly untenable one, now that 
the Welsh people are speaking out with such frank- 
ness. It is an exotic, and in no sense a national 
Church, and on every ground which Mr. Gladstone 
now holds, and which the Liberal party as well 
holds, the Welsh Church ought to be disestablished. 


¥* * 
* 


Those who have hoped that the antagonism be- 
tween France and Germany was dying out have 
found reason for painful surprise in the result of 
the visit of the ex-Empress Augusta in Paris. 
There have been reports of late of a purpose on the 
part of the Emperor of Germany to make an un- 
official visit tothe French capital. That intention, 
however, is not likely now. to be carried out. There 
was last week no overt act which might be construed 
as an insult to the ex-Empress, but there was a 
painful feeling of suspense and of suppressed in- 
dignation which made all Paris, and probably all 
Berlin, extremely anxious as to the outcome of the 
visit. The ex-Empress appears to have gone to 
Paris in a very friendly spirit, with the hope of 
deepening the good feeling which of late has 
been manifested in many quarters. She laid aside 
her rank, received no recognition of any kind from 
the French Government, and spent her time mainly 
in visiting the studios of noted French artists and 
in talking with leading men. Those who do not un- 
derstand the French temperament and the peculiar 
sensitiveness of the Parisians can hardly appreciate 
the suppressed excitement of Paris, and that the 
ex-Empress finally left the city without being in- 
sulted is perhaps due more to good luck than to 
anything else, since there are always uncontrollable 
elements in the French capital. One result of the 
visit, which was made in the interests of peace, has 
been the final determination of the French artists 
not to send pictures to the Berlin exhibition. Dé- 
taille, who led the way by consenting to exhibit his 
work in Berlin, has now recalled that consent and 
declared that, upon reflection, he regards it as un- 
patriotic to send French pictures to the German 
capital. No more painful exhibition of interna- 
tional animosity has been seen for a long time, but 
the fact remains, and there is very little doubt 


that the treatment of the ex-Empress by a consid- 
erable section of the French people has not only 
checked the development of good feeling, but has 
excited a bitter counter feeling in Berlin, which 
may bring about strained relations between the 
two governments. a 
x 

The new Constitution of Brazil, which has been 
summarized in these columns, was formally adopted 
by the Assembly on the 24th inst., and the United 
States of Brazil now constitute a government in 
law as well as in fact. The draft of the Constita- 
tion, prepared by the Provisional Government 
under the presidency of General da Fonseca, was 
submitted to the people and has been debated in 
all parts of the country. Deputies to the First 
National Assembly were elected by universal suf- 
frage. The proposed Constitution was submitted 
to a commission composed of one deputy from each 
State in the Republic, was favorably reported back 
to the National Assembly and discussed at great 
length, numerous amendments being proposed and 
adopted or rejected. The first section of the Con- 
stitution was adopted about the middle of January, 
and apparently it has been given to the fullest 
debate both among the people and in the Assembly. 
The second formal act of the new Republic was 
the election of General da Fonseca as first Presi- 
dent of the United States of Brazil. The Chief 
Executive has been identified with the important 
political movements of the revolutionary period, 
and has manifested not only great sagacity and 
courage, but sound sense, moderate temper, and 
notable fairness of spirit. The difficulties of his 
position at the head of a provisional government 
have been very great, and have been met in so 
statesmanlike a manner that this critical period has 
been passed in entire peacefulness. Indeed, the 
country has been a great debating school, where the 
utmost freedom of opinion and of speech has been 
allowed ; the opposition of all shades having the 
opportunity of advancing their views in all legiti- 
mate ways. General da Fonseca’s government 
seems to have been a rare combination of firmness, 
courage, and moderation, and it has gone far to 
satisfy the world that the change in Brazil is based 
on the will of the majority of the people, and that 
it is not the mere exchange of one form of govern- 
ment for another. Brazil has great resources and 
a great future, if her rulers are wise enough and 
her people have sufficient self-restraint to make the 


most of their opportunities. 


* * 
* 


The Canadian elections take place on Thursday 
of this week. As the campaign draws to a close 
the Liberals express increased confidence of victory. 
Taeir platform of complete reciprocity with the 
United States is gaining for them, they assert, large 
accessions from the ranks of the farmers, while the 
ery of “treason” raised by the Conservatives has 
already lost its terrors. For both of these claims 
there is, without doubt, much justification. Yet 
the calmer Liberals admit that the odds they 
are fighting against are probably too great to over- 
come io so short a campaign. They have against 
them the British influence represented by the banks, 
Sir John Macdonald's skill and prestige, the cam- 
paign contributions of the protected manufacturers, 
and, finally, the attitude of a portion of the clergy 
in the French Province of Quebec. This last ele- 
ment, if not the most important, is at least the 
newest and the most significant factor in the cam- 
paign. The French Archbishop has issued a cir- 
cular letter to his clergy which says: “ Beneath 
the British flag we enjoy the most precious liberty, 
sanctioned by solemn treaties which preserve to us 


intact our laws, our institations, our language, and, 
above all, our religion. May we remain faithful 
to our traditions and to our duties.” Inasmuch as 
the French-Canadian Catholics have not yet arrived 
at the position of the Irish Catholics, when they 
say, “ All the religion you please from Rome, but 
no polities,” there is every reason to believe that 
this circular letter will have a wide influence upon 
the electors of Quebec. The Liberals are, of course, 
claiming that it will not, for the reason that their 
policy of reciprocity does not involve annexation. 
For the present, at least, this is true enough. The 
annexation of Canada is deemed hardly more de- 
sirable by the people of the United States than by 
the Canadians themselves. We in this country 
have had one fearful struggle for the sake of na- 
tional unity, and we value it too highly to wish to 
incorporate a province like Quebec, which is unlike 
the rest of our nation “in laws, in institutions, in 
language, and in religion.” Nearly all Americans 
would prefer the policy of reciprocity avowed by 
the Liberals to that of annexation which the Tories 
attribute to them. And yet it is not to be denied 
that the Canadian Archbishop is half right when 
he fears that closer relations with the United States 
will in the end Americanize the institutions which 


his Church wishes to maintain as they are. 


* * 
* 


Congress will make a great mistake if it yields 
to the mere passing passion of the moment and 
reduces appropriations for the Indians, and espe- 
cially if it reduces appropriations for their educa- 
tion. The American people are subject, undoubt- 
edly, to whiffs and temporary currents of prejudice ; 
and the recent threatened Indian war has aroused 
that slumbering race prejudice which has been the 
greatest foe of both Indian and negro. But the 
American people are also intelligent, and they 
know, if they will but take time to consider, that 
the only remedy for the evils which barbarism and 
ignorance inflict upon any community in which 
they exist, is the removal of barbarism and igno- 
rance by Christianity and education. The recent 
threatened Indian war is an additional reason—and 
the American people will see it so to be—for lib- 
eral appropriations for the education of the Indian 
races. The Congress which appropriates many 
millions of dollars in order to refund to the States 
the direct tax which they paid during the Civil War, 
and which they never expected to be repaid to 
them, and then haggles over an appropriation of 
less than two millions of dollars for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a system of education 
which will forever protect the people of the West- 
ern States and Territories from the perpetual men- 
ace of an uneducated horde of Indians, will not 
commend itself to the sober second thought of the 
American people. We hope that this sober second 
thought will assert itself in the Senate, where Sena- 
tor Dawes is now fighting a brave battle in defense 
of that cause with which his name has been so long 
and so honorably associated. 

* * 
~ 

The House of Representatives has passed a Post- 
al Subsidy bill, which, it may be assumed, will, as 
modified by the House, receive the approval of the 
Senate and be signed by the President. Without 
going into details, which in this matter are not very 
important, the bill may be said in a word to pro- 
vide that the Government shall not send mails by 
those steamships which provide the fastest service 
at the lowest price, but shall enter into contract 
with American steamers of five or ten years’ dura- 
tion at certain prices fixed by Congress, and at cer- 
tain minimum rates of speed, also fixed by the bill. 
While in this case the gift to the carrying compa- 
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nies is disguised, it is not one whit the less a govern- 
ment gift. The argument for it was ably put by 
Secretary Windom in his last speech, but the argu- 
ment applies equally to all sorte of industries. 
There is no better reason for pensioning a steam- 
ship than for pensioning an author; no better 
reason for giving subsidies to a railroad than for 
giving subsidies to a farmer. No argument can be 
advanced for paying a steamship company more 
than the market rate for carrying mails which is 
not equally applicable to loaning money to the 
farmers in the West at a lower rate of interest 
than they can obtain money for from the banks 
and the trust companies. It is legitimate to insist 
that government has only one function, namely, 
to govern, and that all industries should be left to 
private enterprise—this is Jeffersonian democracy ; 
it is legitimate to insist that there are some or 
many industrial enterprises which the government, 
that is, the people in their combined capacity, can 
carry on to better advantage than they can get car- 
ried on for them by private enterprises—this is so- 
cialism or quasi-socialism ; but if there is any sound 
argament for the proposition that government 
should invest its capital in private enterprises, leav- 
ing the proprietors of the private enterprises to 
reap all the advantages while it takes a portion of 
the loss—and this is the proposition which under- 
lies all schemes of subsidy, however disguised—we 
should be glad to have that argument concisely 
stated in our columns. 
* e * 

We fail to see how the action of Governor Hill 
in refusing to recognize a requisition from Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, for the return of an 
escaped criminal, can be justified either on the 
ground of law or on that of policy. There has 
been a contested gubernatorial election in Con- 
necticut Pending a settlement, by the proper 
authorities within the State of Connecticut, whether 
the Democratic or Republican candidate was 
elected, the old Governor holds over. The Senate, 
which is Democratic, refuses to recognize him ; 
but, as we understand the fact, there is no ques- 
tion that he is actually in possession of the office, 
has the gubernatorial seal, and is exercising guber- 
natorial functions. He sends a requisition for the 
return to Connecticut of an accused who has escaped 
across the border, and Governor Hill assumes to 
judge that he is not the Governor of the State, and 
refuses to honor the requisition. This is not good 
law, because nothing is better settled in law than 
that the Governor de facto of a State must be rec- 
ognized by all other States in amity witb it, it not 
being the function of a neighboring State or nation 
to interfere or to determine the merits respecting a 
domestic quarrel. It is not good policy, because it 
is far more injurious to New York State to have it 
thus constituted a ready asylum for fugitive crim- 
inals from the State of Connecticut than it can be 
injurious to the State of Connecticut, while to 
Governor Bulkeley himself it is no injury what- 
ever, either political or personal. 

* 


* 
* 


The Board of the National Council of Women, 
which has been in session during the last week in 
Washington, closed its business by the adoption of 
certain resolutions which we may perhaps regard 
as constituting a guasi platform, and which include 
a recommendation to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to admit women to the Conference; a re- 
quest that women be placed on the International 
Sunday-School Lesson Committee, and on all 
church committees for creed revision, and on the 
Board of the National Divorce Reform League; 
a formal request to the Government to pay equal 
wages for equal work, regardless of sex; an ap- 
proval of the movement for preventing the slaughter 
of birds for purposes of ornamentation ; a provision 
for a committee of women to offer suggestions for 
a business costume for women, healthful, comfort- 
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able, and in good taste’; and an invitation of the 
officers of the International Council of Women to 
hold a meeting in Chicago in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. Apropos of the 
meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage Association, held 
contemporaneously with the National Council of 
Women, we note a memorial which has been pre- 
paréd to be presented to Congress, adverse to the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending suffrage to women. This 
protest, which comes to us from Chicago, anony- 
mously signed “Many Women Remonstrants,” 
protests against the proposed suffrage amend- 
ment, on the ground that it is in its origin and 
nature communistic; that it is advocated by 
those who would abolish the household and pro- 
vide “institutions for the proper bringing up of 
children ;” that this is not merely incidental and 
accidental, but essential ; that “‘ when women share 
with men the burdens of labor and government, 
communism, with all that it implies, is already 
begun.” 
* * 
* 

A remonstrance signed anonymously “ Many 
Women Remonstrants ” will carry no more weight 
with it than is possessed by the reasons given in 
the document. If there are many women re- 
monstrants who object to woman suffrage, it is 
quite time they made their objection felt, and 
this by utterances over their own names. “ We 
regard the question of the property rights of 
a comparatively few women as one of minor 
importance compared with the vastly greater right 
of women in general to maintenance and protec- 
tion in the home while they are engaged in the 
absorbing offices and duties of womanhood ; and 
this paramount right of woman is threatened with 
entire destruction by the socialistic doctrines above 
cited.” In our judgment there is great weight in 
this sentence. We believe that it represents the 
unexpressed feeling of a great majority of the 
women of America to-day. We believe that the 
masculine objection to woman suffrage is not an 
unwillingness to give to women rights and liberties 
which they claim, but an unwillingness to force 
upon them duties and responsibilities from which 
they ask to be relieved. We decline to vote for 
woman suffrage for precisely the same reason 
that would lead us to decline to vote to put women 
on the jury, because this is a burden from which 
they are lawfully exempt. It is a duty of the 
women suffragists to convince their sisters either 
that suffrage is their duty, and they should take it 
up, or is their privilege, and they should ask for 
it. Until this work has been done the woman suf- 
frage movement will make little real progress. At 
present the question is one for the women to dis- 
cuss among themselves; and if there are many 
women remonstrants who agree with the sentiments 
of this document, they should enter the lists 
against their sisters, and state frankly, and over 
their own names, the grounds of their objection to 
the service which the suffrage movement seeks to 
impose upon them. 

* 


* 
* 


Vice-Chancellor MacCracken appeals to the 
people of New York City to give to the University 
of the City of New York—not to be confounded 
with the College of the City of New York, which 
is a public institution—half a million dollars, on con- 
dition the institution move from its present quar- 
ters and provide a new and commodious building 
uptown for its undergraduate department. Apro- 
pos of this appeal, the New York “Sun” suggests 
that the two collegiate institutions of the city, the 
University of the City of New York, which is under 
Presbyterian direction and control, and Columbia 
College, which is under Episcopal direction and 
control, should be merged in one great university. 
“ A single university,” says the “Sun,” “ig enough 
for New York, and there cannot be more than one 
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which will command high public consideration.” 
There is much in the suggestion of the “Sun” 
that will appeal to the imagination of the Ameri- 
cans whose admiration is captured most easily by 
the big. It might be enough to say that the 
suggestion is wholly impractical, since it is 
equally certain that neither institution will 
surrender its denominational character and take 
on that of the other; nor are we yet so near the 
millennium as to make reasonable the hope that 
both will surrender their denominational character 
and unite in an undenominational organization. 
Apart from this consideration, however, we are not 
so sure as the “ Sun” appears to be, that there is 
not room in New York City for two great univer- 
sities. The undergraduate department of both of 
them will always be, we hope, subordinate, for a 
great city is not as advantageous for undergraduate 
studies as the village or country town. But New 
York is already a great city, and rapidly becoming 
a greater one. The advantages which it offers for 
post-graduate and professional studies are not sur- 
passed by those furnished by any city in the Old 
World, and it is not by any means clear that the 
work of instruction will not be better and more 
efficiently done by two institutions in competition, 
each provoking the other to larger and more liberal 
work, than by one great, and possibly overgrown, 
institution, whose very unwieldiness would render 
it subject to that which is at once the most common 
and most fatal defect of educational institutions— 
excessive conservatism. 


* * 
* 


The bill for the issue of all-night licenses to the 
keepers of ballrooms and banquet halls has been 
definitely defeated, one Irish Catholic Tammany 
Hall Democrat named Connolly having had the 
courage to vote against it in spite of the discipline 
threatened him by his organization. Yet the 
liquor dealers are by no means dismayed, and 
have introduced another bill which is nominally 
to consolidate the excise laws of this State, but 
really a proposal for the most sweeping changes in 
their own behalf. This measure proposes that special 
all-night licenses shall be granted to the associations 
wishing to give balls; that liquor may be sold to 
children upon a written order from parents, guard- 
ian, or employer; that public officers be forbidden 
to buy liquor during prohibited hours in order to 
arrest saloon-keepers who are violating the law; 
and, finally, that hereafter saloons shall be per- 
mitted to open at one o’clock on Sunday, and re- 
main open until midnight. We are glad that all 
of these proposals have heen incorporated in a 
single bill, for this will fix the attention of the 
State upon it. We do not believe that even Gov- 
ernor Hill would care to sign such a measure. 
Certain it is that the New York “ Sun” not only re- 
ports that many Democratic legislators are annoyed 
by its presentation, but itself mildly protests against 
it. We should like to see a counter measare in- 
troduced into the Legislature by which the saloons, 
instead of being permitted to remain open at all 
hours and on all days, should be obliged to conform 
to a ten-hour law in the same way as the facto- 
ries. The employees of the saloons would be the 
beneficiaries of such a law, and the public also 
would be the beneficiary to an incalculable extent. 


* * 
* 


The press, religious and secular, is teeming just 
now with descriptions and characterizations of 
John Wesley and with the statistics, histories, and 
prophetics of his work and influence. His crucial 
century ended with March 2, for what a man truly 
is cannot be determined justly until at least a hun- 
dred years have rolled over his grave. If the pop- 
ular conception of John Wesley be fair, he is to 
be reckoned one of the few men genuinely great. 
And it is certainly worthy of remark that each 
decade of the century since his death has lifted his 

fame higher. For not only have the great hosts 
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who rejoice to call him their spiritual father acquirs< 
new enthusiasm with each fresh discovery of hi: 
insight and foresight—‘ the knowledge deep and 
high”—but historians and men of letters who are 
not tricked either by their own or others’ fancies 
have constantly enlarged and brightened the por- 
trait of this great apostle of the latter days. He 
now belongs to no ecclesiastical organization, and 
no one century can claim him. A prophet in the 
deepest sense, the light God gave him and the 
work he did are the heritage of all men and all 
ages. 


* * 
~ 


The progress of religious thought is clearly marked 
by the action of the Lower House of Convocation— 
the ecclesiastical House of Commons of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury—concerning “ Lux Mundi,” 
as contrasted with the action of the Convo- 
cation thirty years ago condemning many pas- 
sages in the once famous “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Archdeacon Dennison introduced a resolution 
condemning the whole book, which, he declared, 
was “beyond all comparison infinitely more danger- 
ous than ‘Essays and Reviews.’” One or two 
unsuccessful attempts were made to avoid the issue 
and prevent the Convocation from expressing any 
motion on the subject ; but, after an animated de- 
bate in which, on the one hand, “ Lux Mundi” 
was denounced as full of danger to Sunday-school 
teachers and curates in lonely parishes, and, on the 
other hand, commended by no less a man than the 
Archdeacon of Exeter, as proved by his own ex- 
perience most useful in preparing lectures for 
workingmen, the motion to condemn the book was 
voted down by so large a majority on a viva voce 
vote that no further decision was called for. This 
action may fairly be regarded as a strong indica- 
tion, if not an absolute demonstration, that the 
views cautiously put forth in “ Lux Mundi” re- 
specting the Scripture as a history of the develop- 
ment of the knowledge and life of God in the con- 
sciousness and life of men is coming, if it has not 
already come, into general acceptance in the Church 
of England. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The President has sent to 
the Senate the nomination of Henry W. Blair, 
of New Hampshire, whose term as Senator has just 
expired, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to China, and the Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination. The insurgents in Chili 
have captured the city of Iquique, after a bombard- 
ment by which great loss of life was caused ; it is 
said that more than two hundred women and chil- 
dren were killed in the sack of the town ; President 
Balmaceda has issued a manifesto in which he says 
that the late Congress attempted to assume uncon- 
stitutional powers; the fact is that the Chilian 
Constitution makes the President so independent in 
action as almost to create him a dictator. The 
executors under the will of the late Daniel B. 
Fayerweather have made a deed of gift conveying 
over two million dollars to colleges, hospitals, and 
individuals, in addition. to that conveyed by the 
body of the will; this instrument is of effect, of 
course, only in case the suit now pending ends in 
the will being sustained. Floods of great ex- 
tent have done enormous damage in the far West 
this week ; the town of Yuma in Arizona has been 
almost totally destroyed by floods, many families 
have been driven from home, and it is feared that 
there has been considerable loss of life. The 
political situation in the Hawaiian Islands is piti- 
ful, conspiracies having been formed against the 
new Queen. The Ministry of Roumania has re- 
signed.—Senator George Hearst, of California, 
died in Washington on Saturday last. A statue 
in honor of John Wesley was unveiled in front of 
City Road Chapel, London, on Monday, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death. Archdeacon 
Farrar made an address, 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE SPREAD OF FRENCH 
REPUBLICANISM. 


‘Fe Monarchists in France are steadily losing 

ground. We find in their papers the echo of 
party lamentations and discouragements that reveal 
the frailty of monarchical hopes. The “ Auto- 
rité” recently said : “To the blind and exaggerated 
confidence of the past has followed the blind and 
excessive depression of the present. The fall has 
been as great as the effort [in acting with Boulan- 
ger] had been lofty. Especially among the lead- 
ers does discouragement throw out its lugubrious 
and hopeless note. At no period during the last 
twenty years has the state of mind of the Conserv- 
ative party been more discouraging ; we must have 
the courage to recognize it. Were we soon to have 
general elections we should be sure of nothing but 
disaster.”” On the same day the “ Soleil,” another 
paper of the Opposition, appeared with an article 
stating the same conclusions, but in a more practi- 
cal spirit. M. Hervé, its editor, urges the Con- 
servatives to accept the Republic as the government 
of France demanded by the people. The “ Figaro,” 
the sensational paper of the Monarchists, says: 
“The truth, which has at last come to be recognized, 
is that in France there are many Conservatives and 
few Monarchists.” These editorials have a sort 
of funereal tone; they sound like the necrologies 
of the dynastic hopes of Monarchists. Though 
the Constitutional Right, as such, has not yet 
been formed, its principles have spread among the 
Conservatives. Its upholders have never had 
the courage to break away from the Conservative 
body and form a small political section, but have 
remained to help its reformation. With the excep- 
tion of twelve fervid Monarchists who still speak 
of the Divine Right of Kings, of some twenty-seven 
Boulangists, and fourteen Radicals, it is very likely 
that all the Deputies of France will accept the 
present Republican Constitution of the country. 
During a recent discussion of the Budget M. Dugué 
de la Fauconnerie, foremost in the coalition of 
1889, took advantage of his speeeh on the bill be- 
fore the House to voice the discouragement of the 
reactionaries, and urged his own party to become 
frankly. Republican. M. Pelletan, the editor of 
“ Justice,” the organ of the extreme Left, advised 
the Deputies to facilitate, in so far as they could, 
the acceptance of the Republic by the Conserva- 
tives. Paul de Cassagnac, the militant and brill- 
iant editor of the “ Autorité,” struck the trues, 
note of all when, with unusual calm, he stated that 
now the great difference between the Right and 
the Left is a religious one, namely, the attitude of 
both towards the Catholic clergy. There lies the 
difficulty. 

It is well known that, until last year, the Catho. 
lies of France opposed the Republic. The spirit 
and aspirations of the clergy were bound to clash 
with the aims and reforms of the new government. 
The lower clergy organized the most systematic 
opposition to the Republic, and at the last parlia- 
mentary elections the bishops threw the whole 
weight of their ecclesiastical and personal influence 
against it. The defeat of their anti-republican 
hopes brought a change in their attitude. When 
President Carnot made his visit to the east, south, 
and west, the tone of the addresses of the bishops 
was, for the first time, conciliatory. The severity of 
the government which deprived 300 priests of their 
salary on account of excessive partisanship, and the 
recent application of the new military law that has 
lately sent 1,900 young priests into the army, have 
changed nothing in this new attitude of the clergy. 
The addresses on the occasion of the departure of the 
Seminarists for the barracks were patriotic, moder- 
ate, and deferential towards the Government. Sev- 
eral priests uttered no uncertain sound as to their 
loyalty to the Republic, but were severely rebuked 
by the Catholic Monarchical press. Cardinal Lav- 
igerie recently gave a banquet at which the band 
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of the Péres Blancs played the “ Marseillaise,” and 
the Cardinal delivered a speech in which he urged 
French Catholics to rally around the Republic. 
This created the greatest commotion in Catholic 
circles. A few days later the Algerian prelate 
created a greater sensation still by stating in a letter 
that during the last twenty years Monarchy had 
twice committed suicide: first, when the Count 
de Chambord refused to recognize the tricolor flag ; 
second, when the Count de Paris joined Boulanger 
in his efforts. It would take “nothing short of a 
miracle” to restore Monarchy in France. A few 
days later the Bishop of Annecy sent Cardinal 
Lavigerie a letter in which he said that, the mo- 
narchical spirit being gone in France, and royalty 
and loyalty having lost all their traditional meaning, 
it is impossible to revive the French Monarchy. 
It therefore behooves Catholics to support the only 
possible government in France, the Republic. 
Thereupon Cardinal Rampolla, of the College of 
Cardinals of Rome, also published a letter in which 
he indorsed the attitude of the two French prelates 
and voiced the opinion of the Vatican. . That these 
utterances should have great weight with Catholics 
isa matter of course. The important points to 
notice are the gradual recognition, by Conserv- 
ative politicians and by the clergy, of the impos- 
sibility of monarchical restoration; the growing 
adherence to the Republic of the best and most 
patriotic Frenchmen ; and the decline of the power 
of extreme and violent men. 








LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


= which is likely to interest future genera- 
tions most deeply in Cardinal Newman was, 
not his conclusions with regard to ecclesiasticism, 
nor any of the positions which he reached theo- 
logically, but his profound sense of human depend- 
ence upon God. To many minds parts of the 
“ Apologia” seem entirely remote from modern 
thought and life; they produce an impression of 
unreality which not even the genius of one of the 
most beautiful writers of his time could conceal or 
remove. In these matters Dr. Newman was deal- 
ing with the human and historic side of religious 
development, and his view was an extremely narrow 
one; but when he turns to the profounder things, 
the directness of his spiritual insight makes him a 
great teacher. There were many sides of trath 
which did not appeal to him ; there is a wholeness 
of truth for which he did not stand ; but no man 
in this generation has felt more profoundly or ex- 
pressed more vividly man’s dependence upon the 
infinite God. This may be said to be a character- 
istic thought with every deeply religious nature. 
No such nature can live in this world, with its 
interrupted, broken, and overshadowed life, with- 
out the consciousness of human limitation borne 
in upon all sides, and the consciousness of divine 
omnipotence which accompanies it. To feel abso- 
lute dependence upon God involves no surrender 
of human personality, no unmanly and unhealth- 
ful self-debasement. It involves simply the recog- 
nition of the deepest truth in the world. From 
God we came and to God we go, and it is only as 
God sustains us that this marvelous pilgrimage is 
made. When one looks at the sum total of human 
achievement, noble and inspiring as it is, he per- 
ceives that man has created nothing, and that the 
whole strength of his effort has been to discover 
and use what God had already made. Human 
genius does not make new things. It brings to 
light the handiwork and the footprints of the 
Infinite One, who was before it and shall be after 
it. We perform no act, mold no material, recast 
no substance, save as we use that which God has 
put into our hands. We not only lean upon Him 
in the great emergencies of life; in Him we live 
and move and have our being; and the more thor- 
oughly we study our relations to the external 
world or to each other, the more clearly do we per- 
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ceive that at every step and in every stage we are 
absolutely dependent upon Him. It is one of the 
beautiful revelations of the divine character that 
this dependence means, not subjection of willor slav- 
ish obedience, but all those possibilities of freedom 
and power which are summed up in the word char- 
acter. There is something divine in the room 
which God makes for every soul in this world, in 
the restraint which withholds from every interfer- 
ence with human will and respects the personality 
of every human being as if it had, as indeed it 
has, something divine about it. It is not only the 
fact of dependence, but the beautiful way in which 
that fact is revealed to us ought to make us study 
to make our wills His will, and glad to lend our- 
selves to His purpose and the working out of His 
plan. 





THE RELIGION OF THE PERSON. 


HERE are three forms of Christianity which 
may be discriminated one from the other : The 
religion of the Church ; the religion of the Book ; 
and the religion of the Person. According to the 
religion of the Church, there is a body of men, his- 
torically connected, in whose hands have been re- 
posed the life-giving power, which is communi- 
cated by sacraments and ordinances. The great 
function of this Church is not chiefly to teach, but, 
by direct and personal though somewhat mystical 
ceremonies, to bring God and the human soul to- 
gether. The Jesuits in North America faced every 
peril and endured every sacrifice that they might 
go into the various Indian camps, where their 
message received almost no attention, where every 
word concerning God fell upon utterly deaf ears, 
but where they thought that they were accomplish- 
ing the salvation of hundreds, because sometimes, 
though often hiding their design, they contrived to 
drop a drop of sacred water upon the brow of the 
dying. This is the religion of the Church. Its 
tendency is toward formalism, ritualism, ceremonial- 
ism. 
The religion of the Book finds in the Book the 
power of a divine life; takes the Bible as the text- 
book of religion, and supposes religion to consist in 
believing those things which are found in the text- 
book. The tendency of this religion of the Book is to 
intellectual forms. Under its influence men gather, 
not for worship, not for ordinances, but for instruc- 
tion. There are a few “ preliminary exercises,” 
and not a few people omit them, and are content if 
they get to church in time to hear what the lecturer 
has to say. The teacher goes to the Book. He 
gathers out from it an articulate system, elaborates 
it in the form of a creed, catechism, articles of 
faith, and publishes them ; and it becomes the duty 
of all successive teachers to repeat this articulated 
creed, this catechism, this confession of faith. Men 
are supposed to be saved, not by ceremony, but by 
the doctrine of the Book. 
The religion of the Person aims to bring into 
living contact with the hearts of the children of 
men a living Person. If we may say, in general 
terms, that Roman Catholicism is the religion of 
the Church, and that Protestantism has been the 
religion of the Book, then we may say that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the living Person. The 
Roman Catholic Church has been a Christian 
Church just in so far as it has had in it this living 
Person and has been a means of bringing this liv- 
ing Person in contact with the hearts of men; and 
the Protestant Church has been a Church of Christ 
just in so far as in its creeds and confessions of 
faith there has been the heart of a living Christ 
and it has been able by its creeds and confessions 
of faith to bring this living Christ in contact with 
the hearts of living men. And in the measure in 
which either has put the Church and its ceremo- 
nies, or the Book and its doctrines, in place of the 
living Person, it has failed to be Christian. Idola- 
try is not confined to pagan temples and pagan 
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churches. It is not exhibited alone where men 
kneel before stone crosses and crucifixes. Wher- 
ever there is the empty symbol and not the living 
Christ, there is idolatry, whether the symbol be a 
Book or a Cross ; and wherever there is the living 
Christ, there there is no idolatry, whether the sym- 
bol be a Cross or a Book. 

It is the tendency of our time to turn the 
thoughts more and more away from the Church 
and more and more away from the Book, to the 
Christ. This tendency is looked upon by not a 
few with fear and foreboding. They see less 
reverence for the Church, the ritual, the serv- 
ice, the creed, the catechism, the formality of 
articulated theology, the Book itself. And they 
fail to see that reverence for the Person, his life, 
his character, his teachings, is growing perpetually 
greater. 

Last spring some of the leaders of the High 
Church Anglican party in the Established Church of 
England, that party which lays the greatest stress 
on the Church and upon apostolic succession, com- 
bined to publish a book on theology ; the book was 
entitled “ Lux Mundi’”’—the light of the world ; and 
its plain title was “ The Gospel of the Incarnation.” 
And when you came to open that book and read 
what these prophets and apostles of the High Church 
Anglican ritualistic party had to say, it was chiefly 
this: Christ—Christ—Christ ; Christ in the sacra- 
ments, Christ in the church, Christ in history, Christ 
in the Bible. This is a typical fact. In all the 
churches we hear less dogma; lay less emphasis on 
articulate theology, less emphasis on particular 
phrases and forms of creed, and more and more on 
the living Christ. In the Protestant churches 
throughout this country—Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Calvinist, Arminian—the hearer cannot 
easily discover from the sermon the theology of the 
church. Wherever he goes he hears the teaching 
and sees held up before him the life of the Christ. 
The world’s Saviour is not the Church, it is not the 
Book ; the world’s Saviour is the Divine Person, 
and the transition from the religion of the Church 
and the Book to that of the Person is a transition 
toward a truer, deeper, and diviner life. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
A LA LANTERNE. 


P. RITING, or literary art, 
- ; bears to drawing, or the 
5 





« graphic art, the same re- 
) lation that algebra bears 
to arithmetic ; it being 
understood that this bare 
~~~ statement, of course, needs 
certain qualifications. To 
express these, however, 
would obscure the likeness. 

Who does not recall the glow of enthusiasm that 
lighted the teacher’s face as he explained that algebra 
was general arithmetic ? and the depressing lack of 
sympathetic interest in the scholars, who, having just 
completed the arithmetic, little relished their immedi- 
ate introduction to this stranger with an Arabian name 
and as incomprehensible a language as was ever seen 
upon an Oriental manuscript ? 

Still, in looking back upon our school days with later 
acquired understanding of what their mysteries were 
about, we can see reason for the schoolmaster’s pleasure 
in entering the new field where the little, crooked “ z,” 
being once identified, could be made to do duty for 
apples, eggs, or “ James’s share,” according to the con- 
ditions of each new problem. The pupil’s comprehen- 
sion of the advantages of the new science was certain to 
follow upon his discovery that a few formula, not too 
voluminous to find room upon his shirt cuff, would 
enable him to “ floor ” even the most difficult questions 
upon his trigonometry examination-paper. 

* * 
~ 

This rapid review of early lessons will make sure of 
the reader’s appreciation of the comparison between 
the art of the writer and that of the artist. An ex- 
ample will make it even plainer. If the painter 
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desires to convey to the Spectator an impression of 
camping in the Adirondacks, he must be as definite 
as the primary Arithmetic. He is confined not only 
to the concrete, but to the individual. The exact bit 
of woods wherein the lean-to was set up must be rep- 
resented to its minutest details. Each slab of bark 
that roofs the cabin must have its characteristic curve, 
and the great hemlock that stood near must be drawn 
to the true degree of inclination. He need not be a Pre- 
Raphaelite, of course, but he cannot make any camp 
—he must make the camp, whether he do so well or ill , 
The writer, on the other hand, deals in symbols. He 
writes : “ The lean-to was just within the shade of a 
hemlock tree,” and he secures the result at which he 
aimed. But he has used symbols, and the interpreta- 
tion of them lies with his readers. Be he ever so 
minute in description, he is at the mercy of his 
readers. 


* * 
* 


The proof of this assertion may be superfluous, but 
any doubter may convince himself of its truth by read- 
ing a book without its illustrations and then examining 
an illustrated copy of the same work. The illustrations 
may be better or worse than the reader’s mental pict- 
ure, but they will not be the same. When the draughts- 
man has defined the symbols, that is, has substituted 
real quantities for the algebraic letters of the writer, 
we find that we have filled out the novelist’s formule 
with other conceptions. 
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AN ADIRONDACK CAMP ARITHMETICALLY EXPRESSED. 


Three of us camped, one summer, in the Adirondacks, 
by a little sheet of water known by the romantic name 
of “ Mud Lake.” There are many ponds to which the 
same pretty name is given by the guides, so there is 
not too much definiteness even in the name. Our 
party was made up of a young lawyer, who found rest 
for his brain by chopping wood ; of his brother, who 
was a restless spirit, continually searching for some- 
thing else (possibly for those three mysterious creat- 
ures which Thoreau lost) ; of my brother, who, having 
been told in early childhood that he was a lucky fisher- 
man, left no convenient worm undug and undangled ; 
and myself. Like all useless members of a party in 
the woods, I was unanimously elected cook. After a 
night during which the fire was allowed to become so 
low that I learned what it was to be “chilled to the 
bone,” and was properly prepared to sympathize with 
Siberian exiles, the rest of the party scattered to chop, 
to fish, and to roam, and I was left alone with the 
larder. The cooking did not weigh heavily on my 
mind, as we had nothing but a few green apples and 
one trout. I drew from my pocket a volume of 
Shakespeare’s plays and read the tragedy of Hamlet. 


* * 
x 


It was not for the first time, and I had seen Booth 
play it. But, for the first time, I learned what the 
play was with the character of Hamlet left in. Even 
* To be, or not to be” seemed to bear some relation to 
the action, and I felt no need to repress an instinctive 
bored expression, and a vague wish that the Prince of 
Denmark would say something less hackneyed. Now, 
as De Quincey thought out the reason for the effect- 
iveness of the “knocking at the gate, in Macbeth,” 
Ihave humbly tried to find out why that reading 
was so much more real, enjoyable, and appreciative 
than any other. Ido not think it was the solitude, 
nor the quiet of the North Woods. I think it was be- 
cause there was no other book within many miles. I 
read slowly, and was not distracted by the conscious- 
ness that there was a clamorous crowd of other books 
ranged upon shelves near my elbow, like hackmen be- 
hind the bar at a station—each claiming the patronage 
but one could obtain. If any one should now inquire 
whether I had read Hamlet, I can now recall that 
day in the woods, and say “ Yes,” with clear con- 
science and without mental qualms. A long illness 
made it possible for me to add “ Robert Elsmere ” 
to the short list of bvoks really read ; and I do not 
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regret the time spent upon it, although I must say 
that if my illness had been shorter I would not have 
finished it. But there are other great works which I 
ought to bave read and have not. I have “looked 
them over,” and feel that my duty is done. No mod- 
ern should be called upon to do more. 
* * 
* 

There is an amusing and very well-known picture 
showing an old gentleman ina library, standing upona 
lofty stepladder. He is reading 
one book, held close to the end of 
his nose, has a second in the other 
hand, one under his arm, and an- 
other between his knees. He is 
an excellent type of the modern 
“ general reader.” Now let us see 
whether the comparison with which 
I began does not suggest a way 
out of the difficulty. The eager 
quest for the contemporary genius 
is one in which we need not all 
engage. Evenif you and I should 
overlook him, the chances are that 
some other hand will pluck him 

ian euiasiinins from oblivion ; and should one be 
“GENERAL READER” lost, we should not grieve—even 

were we to find out our loss—as we 
have already more works of genius than we can 
find time to read. May it not be that we are looking 
for a needle in a haystack that contains none? Are we 
not turning a kaleidoscope of known possibilities ? 
Possibly all the literary formule have been worked 
out. Not that all the stories are written, but that all the 
symbols, all the elements now known, or at present 
discoverable, have been used. New groupings of 
them may amuse, but they cannot demand a reading. 
Let us rest satisfied that there is no new thing that 
must be read. What a comfort to the poor harassed 
“general reader” engaged single-handed, or single- 
brained, in an attempt to keep up with the steam print- 
ing-press! It will not do any longer to read only the 
good books ; there are too many of them. The Art of 
Fiction is too well learned by the thousand and one 
literary algebrarians. Nor will it do to “read no book 
until it is a year old,” for, in the immortality of stereo- 
type plates, their spirits are ever with us. 


* * 
* 


In the ideal state of society toward which we are 
tending (let us pause here a moment to note this “z ;” 
it may be read Socialism, Anarchy, Democracy, or any- 
thing else, according to the reader’s taste), there will 
be a committee on the admission of books to immortal- 
ity. This body will save the individual the wear and 
tear of looking for the great American novelist. But 
to-day we are all agog, and so frequent are the cries of 
“ Lo, here !” and “Lo, there !” that the wearied citizen 
would fain close his door and abandon the search. 
Let him do so. Was not the eager welcome given to 
the list of “the hundred best books” inspired by the 
dimly recognized conviction that it would be a blessing 
to get rid of some of the “classics” that one must 
read ? How grateful I, for one, would be for the Book- 
Killer, a being with a Jove-like front, who could burn 
an Alexandrian library of the musty remnants to which 
bookish men refer when they desire to sneer at their 
less Jearned fellow-creatures ! 


* * 
* 


The Book-Killer might make good kindling of those 
theological men of straw whom devoted students slay 
yearly in their seminaries. True and trite propositions 
which were last denied in the stone age might be 
stereotyped and stowed away in the pyramids, only to 
be produced in case of a possible deterioration of the 
race. Elaboration is unnecessary. The Book-Killer 
should be a recognized unit of the higher civilization. 
He need not forbid the issue of new literature ; let 
him only be on the alert to destroy such weaklings as, 
after due trial, are found only to cumber the ground. 
There is a call for the destructive critic. We are 
too tender-hearted, and bear meekly the ills brought 
upon us by cheap printing. Trash abounds, but it is 
next to impossible to buy at a fair price a well-bound, 
well-printed, and well-written book. Will some critic 
of reputation and courage volunteer to suggest the 
name of some book which has long outlived its useful- 
ness? Let it be, if possible, some volume without 
mercenary friends ; and, that killed, perhaps the cry, 
“A la lanterne !” may arise from the crowd, and the 
destruction of the useless, sham aristocrats go merrily 
on, 
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A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK IN THE SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS, 
POLITICAL, AND LITERARY WORLDS 


T is always easy to perceive the discouraging aspects of affairs ; it is often difficult to recognize the 


signs of promise. 


Both processes are necessary in any true growth of the individual or the 


community. To hold up the highest standards and to measure men and institutions by those 
standards is the steadfast duty of every community, and especially of a community like our own, 


which is based on the character of the individual man and woman. 


“ Oar friends,” said Emerson, 


“ are those who make us do what we can,” and the true friends of republican institutions and a 
republican society are not those who flatter, but those who speak the truth. There are many and grave 
defects, many possibilities of danger, in our present situation, and The Christian Union has not hesitated, 
and will not hesitate, to point out those defects and dangers from week to week. To speak the truth, 
even if it take the form of criticism, is the noblest service which an honest newspaper can render to its 
readers and the commonwealth ; but we are always glad to note, and, as in this instance, to give speciai 
prominence to, those signs of the times which register movement and which indicate health. The 
endeavor has been made in four brief articles to point out some of the signs of the times which are 
distinctly favorable and encouraging. The future is in the hands of those who understand the defects 
of the present and are not cast down by them. This is not pessimism, hut that kind of optimism 


which believes in better things and works for them. 





I.—A DECADE OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Ricuarp T. Ety, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The past decade, as viewed from the standpoint 
of the student of social life, has been one of 
both progress and preparation, but it must be 
characterized as pre-eminently a decade of prepa- 
ration for large achievements, rather than one of 
decided industrial advance. The progress, as com- 

ed with what remains to be accomplished, may 
be small, but it is sufficient to encourage us to per- 
severe in efforts which are making for the amelio- 
ration of the lot of the poorer classes in society, and 
the preparation for substantial improvement has 
been such as to gratify all lovers of their kind. 

The actual situation reveals an advance along 
several lines. There may have been no general 
rise of wages, but, on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence of a general fall of wages, and 
in certain well-organized trades wages show a well- 
marked upward tendency. 

More progress has been made in shortening the 
length of the working day. We may regard the 
eight-hour day as the ideal in highly organized 
manufacturing establishments, and, generally, in 
occupations in which the division of labor is carried 
far. Several attempts have been made to secure 
this ideal, but, take them as a whole, they have 
been failures. Comparatively few have secured 
the eight-hour day, but the nine-hour day has be- 
come common, and occasionally we find a nine- 
hour day five days in the week, with eight hours 
on Saturday. A Saturday half-holiday is impor- 
tant for numerous social reasons, and the move- 
ment for this leisure has greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the past ten years. A Saturday half-holiday 
law has been passed in New York State, and it has 
accomplished something, although no very earnest 
attempt has been made to carry out the spirit of 
the law generally. Both in New York and in 
cities in other States the length of the working day 
on Saturday is very frequently shortened, particu- 
larly in summer, and quite often we find the whole 
half-holiday granted during the hottest weather. 

But the most progress of all has been shown 
in reducing the longest working days. Street-car 
employees in 1880, horrible as it may seem, were 
obliged to work over seventeen hours a day in 
many places; seventeen hours and twenty or forty 
minutes in Baltimore, and frequently seven days 
in the week. This barbarity has ceased in nearly 
all of our larger cities, and a twelve-hour day has 
become common. This progress has, unfortunately, 
everywhere been accompanied by strikes and dis- 
turbances, because, unhappily, no instance can be 
educed of a volantary reduction of hours by the 
employers; but in Baltimore, where the law did 
not leave the question to the employers and em- 
ployees to fight out between themselves regardless 
of general interests, the strike was of a few days’ 
duration only, and otherwise there has been no 
trouble. The Legislature passed a twelve-hour 
law for street-car conductors and drivers, and it 
has generally been observed. 

Boards of arbitration, to assist in the settlement 


of disputes between employers and employed, have 
been established, notably in New York and Massa- 
chusette since 1880, and the principle of arbitration 
has secured a more general recognition. 

Factory legislation is a term used to designate 
the whole body of laws designed to protect and 
advance the interests of the wage-earning classes, 
and especially of women and children. We may 
say that throughout the United States there has 
been an uninterrupted advance in factory legislation 
during the past decade. Probably over one-half 
of the laws of any real importance belonging to 
this class have been passed during the past ten 
years, and nearly all of the factory legislation 
which exists in some of our States has been placed 
on the statute books since 1880. Nearly every- 
where the age at which children may be employed 
in factories has been raised, and the number of 
hours per week during which they may be em- 
ployed has decreased. The labor of women and 
young persons has to some extent been regulated 
and improved. Massachusetts, beyond all question 
the banner State of the Union in factory legisla- 
tion, has at length placed upon her statute books 
an employers’ liability act of value, which is caleu- 
lated to lessen very materially the number of acci- 
dents, most of which are preventable. Alabama has 
followed the example of Massachusetts, while Wis- 
consin, and doubtless other States, have made a little 
advance in rendering employers liable for accidents 
to employees. Factory inspectors have been ap- 
pointed in some States, and the administration of 


_ factory legislation, which was, perhaps, up to 1880, 


generally a farce, has been improved, although 
much still remains to be done to improve the ad- 
ministration of factory laws still further, and to 
make them of real value. Everywhere there is 
evident a desire to pass laws designed to benefit 
the masses, but to neglect to provide any means 
for their enforcement, or to provide adequate 
means, and thus to delude the people; but such 
attempts are now better understood, and they meet 
with resistance. The States of the Union are gen- 
erally far behind Massachusetts, and Massachusetts 
is behind England, in factory legislation ; but we 
have reason to feel gratified, even if not satisfied, 
at the progress of a decade. A part of any really 
effective factory legislation must be compulsory 
education, with adequate provision rendering the 
law establishing such compulsion effective. Truant 
schools must also he provided for refractory chil- 
dren. Massachusetts and some other States have 
followed the example of England in rendering 
education compulsory, and in insisting upon a min- 
imum number of weeks of schooling a year for 
factory children. Compulsory education laws, it 
must be confessed, are with us generally not en- 
forced, but, after all, some progress has been made. 

The old apprenticeship system is no longer 
adapted to our present needs, and may fairly be 
regarded as antiquated. It must be replaced by 
industrial and manual training in schools, and, inad- 
equate as is the provision for such training, a great 
deal has been accomplished during the past ten 
years; in fact, nearly all that we have has come 
into existence since 1880. 
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Profit-sharing has greatly extended since 1880, 
and now embraces many thousands of wage-earners 
in every part of the country; and this is, on the 
whole, a good thing, even if profit-sharing is no 
panacea. 

When we speak of the industrial situation, we must 
remember that;the wage-earning classes do not com- 
prise the whole of society, and we ought toask what 
general industrial progress has been made. Cer- 
tain important branches of business which urgently 
demanded it have been brought under legislative 
control and supervision. It is probably safe to say 
that the insurance business at the present time is 
on a firmer basis than in 1880, and its enormous 
extension is an indication of undoubted progress, 
because it renders the economic situation of hun. 
dreds of thousands, if not of millions, more secure. 

Still more important is the recent creation of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission and the final 
establishment of the principle of federal regulation 
of the railways of the country. The express busi- 
ness is unfortunately not included, and otherwise 
the regulation is altogether insufficient. For my 
own part, I doubt if anything less than public 
ownership and management of the highways of the 
Nation will ever be found adequate, but it isa 
great thing to have established the principle that 
the control of the railways belongs to the Govern- 
ment and not to private corporations. 

Fish Commissions, both Federal and State, have 
been more active than ever during the past decade, 
and have succeeded, not only in preventing a de- 
crease, but in increasing very largely the supply of 
fish in the United States, and fish constitutes an 
important element in the food supply. Perhaps no 
expenditure of money, either by public or private 
parties, has accomplished more, dollar for dollar, 
than that which has been appropriated to our Fish 
Commissions. 

The past decade has witnessed a general recog- 
nition of the fact that private industry is not ade- 
quate to the care and maintenance of forests, and 
New York State has made a substantial beginning 
in State forestry. Lynn, in Massachusetts, has taken 
the lead among our cities in entering on municipal 
forest-ownership and management. Arbor days 
have become general, and while they can accomplish 
nothing in supplying a sufficient and properly sit- 
uated area of forest land, they have decided edu- 
cational value. 

When we turn to our cities, we discover sub- 
stantial improvement in administration during the 
past decade. It has become very generally recog- 
nized that certain pursuits, like the gas supply, 
electric lighting, water supply, and the street-car 
business, are natural monopolies, and that their 
ownership and management is a proper function of 
municipal governments. The number of cities 
which have established electric lighting plants is 
considerable, and their success has been most 
gratifying. There has been little if any increase 
in the number of cities owning and operating gas 
plants, but a recent investigation by Dr. E. W. 
Bemis—the most careful ever made—shows that 
the cities owning gas plants have made rapid prog- 
ress in their administration since 1880, and the 
advantages which these cities enjoy on account of 
the ownership of gas plants are becoming recog- 
nized. The number of cities owning water-works 
has increased rapidly since 1880, and the “ Manual 
of American Water-Works” shows that the con- 
sumer fares better under municipal ownership. 
Natural monopolies not owned and operated by 
cities are, to an increasing extent, made to yield 
a revenue to the public treasury. Several cities 
have begun to follow the example of Baltimore 
and derive an increasing revenue from street-car 
lines, and since 1880 the compulsory sale of street 
railway franchises has been introduced in New 
York State. 

The present census shows a large reduction of 
Federal indebtedness, a very general reduction of 
State debts, and, in proportion to wealth and popu- 
lation at least, decided reduction in municipal debts. 

It is, however, when we come to consider those 
facts which give promise of better things in the 
future that we can speak most unreservedly and 
most hopefully. Labor organization has had an 
eventful history from 1880 to 1890, and, whatever 
may be thought about certain details which cannot 
be discussed in a brief article, I believe no one can 
study their history carefully without arriving at 
the conclusion that the decade has witnessed real 
progress, both in the direction of strength and of 
conservative methods. The farmers of the country 
have probably witnessed no improvement in their 
economic situation during the past decade, but they 
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have formed powerful organizations which, under 
wise leadership, will be able during the coming ten 
years to secure whatever improvements better 
laws and better administration can bring, and it is 
my opinion that these improvements are substantial. 

We in the United States are in advance of other 
countries in one respect, and that is in our Labor 
Bureaus. There were only eight Labor Bureaus 
in 1880, and now there are between twenty and 
thirty, and in 1885 was established the Federal 
Bureau of Labor, which has since become a depart- 
ment of the National Government. Since 1880 
the chiefs of these various bureaus have begun to 
hold annual conventions, and to discuss plans for 
their better administration and for common har- 
monious action. The principle represented by 
Labor Bureaus has only since 1880 become firmly 
established and generally recognized, and these 
bureaus give promise of far greater usefulness 
during the coming decade than during the past, 
although their history up to the present time, if not 
altogether satisfactory, has been one of which we 
may well be proud. 

An agitation for an International Labor Congress 
to discuss measures for the advancement of the 
interests of labor by international agreement may 
be traced back twenty or thirty years, but no such 
congress, under the auspices of government, was 
held until 1889, and in that year two convened, one 
in Berlin called by the German Emperor, and one 
in Berne called by the Swiss Government. 

Other indications of progress must be passed over 
with scarcely more than mention. Civil service 
reform may be regarded as chiefly an industrial 
question, and it must be so regarded by one who 
believes that government has large industrial func- 
tions, and the more hopefal outlook of this reform 
in 1890 than in 1880 scarcely admits of question. 

Something has been accomplished already in 
sanitary administration, and the death rate of cities 
has been thereby reduced, and the outlook is grati- 
fying. One need not be a prophet to predict 
advance along this line during the coming ten years. 

Recent Government documents give gratifying 
promise of progress. I may instance Mr. Wana- 
maker’s pamphlet in favor of the postal telegraph, 
and the recent messages of the mayors of Boston, 
New Haven, Baltimore, and Chicago, which all in- 
dicate a partial or complete grasp of the principles 
involved in natural monopolies and of the course 
which ought to be pursued in respect to them. 

The Fabian Society in England and the Nation- 
alists and Christian Socialists in this country have 
come into existence since 1880, and even one who 
does not believe in Socialism must see in bodies of 
high-minded Socialists like these, deprecating all 
wild and revolutionary proposals, evidence of a 
change in temper and attitade for the better. 

Ten years ago political and social science in 
American colleges and universities amounted to 
very little, but the past decade has witnessed such 
rapid progress that American political economists 
have a standing frankly recognized in every civil- 
ized country, and some of the most competent 
critics frankly admit that American political econ- 
omy has advanced far beyond that of England, 
which so long held a position of pre-eminence. 
The American Economic Association, which now 
has a world-wide reputation, has come into exist- 
ence since 1880, and so has the very successful 
American Academy of Social and Political Science. 
In 1880 there was not one scientific journal of eco- 
nomic science in the United States. Now we may 
name four of high standing; namely—in the order 
in which they came into existence—the monographs 
of the American Economic Association, the “ Politi- 
eal Science Quarterly” of Columbia College, the 
“ Harvard Quarterly of Economics,” and the “ An- 
nals of the American Academy.” 

The list of facts indicating actual improvement, 
and promise of even more rapid progress in the 
future, is by no means complete, but it surely is 
sufficient to fill one with hope and to stimulate one’s 
zeal. On the other hand, the eall for workers to 
improve the industrial situation was never more 
urgent, nor was the promise of a rich harvest ever 
before so reassuring. Impatient as we may be when 
we contemplate the wrong and oppression and mis- 
ery in industrial society at the present time, we 
ought to recognize in a study of the past decade 
grounds for the conviction that no violent revolution 
is needed, but only evolution along existing lines. 
All the progress of which we are capable fora long 
time to come seems to be compatible with the 
fundamental institutions of our existing social 
order, and our watchword should be, it seems to 
me, Social Reform, and not Socialism. 
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II.—A CENTURY OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


The present century opened with very little of 
either light or warmth in the Puritan churches of 
England and America. Aggressive piety was 
almost confined to the Methodist churches, which 
had not yet lost the enthusiasm of their first great 
love and their first miraculous successes. The 
philosophy of Locke was the dominant philosophy 
in England, and was preparing the public mind 
for the materialism of Maudsley, the agnosticism 
of Herbert Spencer, and the utilitarianism of Ben- 
tham and of Mill. In the churches of England 
worship was a dull routine and faith a cold intel- 
lectualism. The orthodox definition of faith made 
it synonymous with belief, the orthodox definition 
of virtue made it synonymous with happiness. Men- 
tal philosophy ignored the spiritual element in 
man; moral, philosophy denied the virtues of self- 
denial and suffering. 

In America the Puritan churches were man- 
acled by a fatalism which they had inherited 
from the Reformation. They held that God ex- 
isted for his own glory; that he had eternally 
elected a few to salvation and glory, and repro- 
bated the many to endless sin and shame; that 
he had made this choice for them without ref- 
erence to their character or actions; that the 
decree was absolutely irrevocable; that the dam- 
nation of the many and the salvation of the few 
served equally, not only to enhance his majesty 
and redound to his praise, but also to increase 
his joy and the holy joy of the blessed. There 
were no revivals. The churches did not be- 
lieve in them. The minister was a winnower 
whose Gospel was a fan in his hand, with which 
he selected the eternally chosen grain, while the 
unalterable chaff was swept away into unquench- 
able fire. There was no wmissionary activity 
at home or abroad. What if God had chosen 
to make the heathen vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction? Who was puny man that by his 
feeble arm and faltering voice he should dare inter- 
vene to prevent? Three million of slaves were 
held in cruel bondage; but the churches had no 
ears to heed the Golden Rule. They stifled their 
ears to the crying of the oppressed, and appeased 
their consciences with the belief that Canaan was 
accursed of God. 

The opening of the present half-century wit- 
nessed the first protest against this fatalism, 
protests at first voiced rather against the logical 
results than against the pernicious and unscript- 
ural premises. In the West Lyman Beecher, in 
the East Albert Barnes, were put on trial. for 
preaching that God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish. And so the New Theology 
was born and organized in a New School Presby- 
terian Church in the Middle and Western States, 
while in New England the same division line was 
drawn between the Old and New, between fatalism 
and freedom, in the contgsting schools of Windsor 
and New Haven, and the contesting theologies of 
Tyler and Taylor. The prayers of men and women 
who felt a responsibility which fatalism denied 
were accompanied with plans for the organization 
of a great missionary work among the heathen. 
And the echoes of Dr. Hopkins’s faithful preaching 
began to arouse, both within and without the 
Church, a conscience against longer serving as will- 
ing instruments for executing the prolonged curse 
on the descendants of Canaan. 

Such, in outline, was the condition of religious 
thought in England and the United States in the 
early part of the present century. The progress 
of the past seventy-five years has been a threefold 
progress : toward a profounder spirituality, a larger 
liberty, and a greater missionary activity. 

I. That man is a reasonable creature ; that the 
reason is the supreme and divine faculty; that his 
reason is to be convinced by the truth; that when 
his reason is convinced his will must obey ; that 
when this result is reached he is a converted being 
—this was the philosophy which, sometimes avowed, . 
sometimes unrecognized, underlay the Puritan 
preaching. The whole fabric of the religious life 
was built dy logical processes, with doctrine, on 
the human reason. But all men are not logical. 


And all mer do not obey truth, even when it is 
made clear t~. their logical understanding. Spirit- 
ual truth is not mined by picks and beaten out by 
hammers. It is within, not without; not to be 
arrived at by slow processes of deduction, but to be 
apprehended and appreciated upon a mere presen- 
tation of it. This grand truth, voiced without 
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the Church in England by a Carlyle and in Amer- 
ica by an Emerson, was voiced within the Church, 
abroad by Maurice, Robertson, Erskine ; in Amer- 
ica by no one more clearly than by Horace Bush- 
nell. That truth is immediately and directly seen 
by the soul; that God is no best hypothesis to 
account for the phenomena of creation, but the 
soul’s best friend—its Father, its intimate personal 
companion ; that inspiration is no remote phenome- 
non, once attested by miracles, now silenced in the 
grave of a dead God forever, but the universal and 
eternal fact of communion between a living God and 
living souls; thatthe forgiveness of sins is infinitely 
more than any theory of atonement, and that no 
theory of atonement can comprehend the full mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins—these were not the 
theories of a philosopher, they were the realities, the 
vital convictions, the personal experience of the saint, 
whose sainthood must be in the heart of the critic of 
Horace Bushnell before he can criticise, and in the 
heart of his disciple before he can comprehend. 

II. This progress toward a more spiritual ap- 
prehension of truth has carried with it a clearer 
conception of human liberty. All theories of fatal- 
ism fall away before the personal test of self-con- 
sciousness. That man is a free moral agent; that 
he can do right, and is therefore blameworthy for 
doing wrong; that he is sinfal, not because he was 
made so, but because he has made himself so—this 
is the truth which more than all others the last 
half-century has made its own. The Lutherans have 
long since disowned Luther’s theory of a secret 
counsel of God. The Calvinists have abandoned 
John Calvin’s doctrine that man lost moral freedom 
by the Fall. The doctrine of limited atonement 
and unconditional election, though it may still be 
preserved in fossiliferous forms in ancient creeds, 
is rarely if ever dragged forth from its archzxo- 
logical retreat, at least by any son of the Puritans 
in any Puritan church. Civilization disowns it, 
absolutely, unanimously, and with indignation. 

This progress toward the liberty of the soul has 
been led chiefly by two men, of capabilities, tempera- 
ment, life-work very different, but animated by one 
faith, and working in unconscious agreement to one 
end. The first has lived the life of a recluse; his 
audiences have been small—hardly larger than Soc- 
rates taught in ancient academic groves. But he 
has pervaded all the greater New England from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rocky Mountains with his 
teaching. With his keen discrimination, his sharp 
satire, his pungent criticism, his progressive intel- 
lect, his innate and invincible love of liberty, Pro- 
fessor Edwards A. Park has exerted an influence 
on the theological thought of his age the power and 
the limit of which will never be known till the 
judgment day reveals all the hidden things of 
God's kingdom. His unconscious co-laborer spoke 
to the pews the liberating trath which Pro- 
fessor Park spoke to the pulpit. Smelling the 
battle from afar and plunging into it with the keen 
delight of a born warrior, of intense convictions, of 
lawyer-like logic, of strong, passionate, but repressed 
earnestness, walking with God in a life which 
illustrates the power of godliness to sweep all 
obstacles before it. an Enoch of the nineteenth 
century, President Finney battered down the walls 
which fatalism had built about conscience, and com- 
pelled its surrender in the name of truth and duty 
and God. Under the tremendous ministry of a 
Park, a Finney, a Lyman Beecher, an Albert 
Barnes, the Church woke uneasily from its long 
slumber ; convicted of its responsibility for pagan- 
ism, sent forth its missionaries, Constantine’s motto 
borne before them ; convicted of being its brother’s 
keeper, and hearing at last his blood crying out 
from the ground, armed itself with God’s flaming 
sword, and touched the chains of three million bond- 
men, to see the iron shrivel into flame, and God’s 
glad bells peal out the chime proclaiming liberty 
unto all the inhabitants of the nation. Little by 
little it is waking to its sense of responsibility for 
the drink dragon and its ravaging; and, armed 
with the same sword jof liberty and of God, this 
consecrated St. George shall yet put its foot on the 
neck of that old dragon, and bring his destructions 
to a perpetual end. 

III. More even than in its spiritual perception of 
spiritual truth, more than in its clear apprehension 
of man’s freedom, and its emphatic pressing home 
upon him of his consequent responsibility, is the 
growth of a Christly tenderness in religious teach- 
ing, in pulpit, in press, in parental instruction, be- 
cause a gradual and almost unconscious growth 
toward the spiritual apprehension of a suffering 
God as revealed in the sin-bearing Messiah and 
Saviour of mankind. For this the Church of Christ 
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in America owes a debt of gratitude, which it little 
apprehends, can never pay, and has scarcely ac- 
knowledged, to one family of brothers and sisters, 
of rare and widely differing genius, but of one faith 
and one life of hope and love—Edward Beecher, 
whose “ Concord of Ages,” published over quarter 
of a century ago, still remains the ablest exposition 
of the truth of the passibility of God, which is one of 
the central revelations of God's Word ; Mrs. Stowe, 
who gave to this truth wings and sent it in untheo- 
logical forms into every hamlet and village in the 
land; and Henry Ward Beecher, whose chiefest 
service to his country and his age has been his 
preaching of the truth of a Divine Suffering Love. 
I do not forget the service he rendered in the years 
long gone, in awakening the slumbering conscience 
of the American churches to the horrors of American 
slavery, nor the service he rendered when he fought 
the wild beasts at Manchester and Liverpool and con- 
verted the public sentiment of Great Britain into 
an ally of the armies of liberty. But when these 
are forgotten, or preserved only as the memory of 
a memory, the service he has rendered to bis age, 
his nation, and the universal Church in driving out 
Dagon from the Church of God and bringing in the 
Crucified One as the true disclosure of God’s eter- 
nal nature, will be treasured in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

If one looks at the currents and cross currents of 
his immediate surroundings, if he compares the 
prosaic facts of his life with the pleasing illusions 
which the treacherous memory of old age some- 
times puts before him, he may fear that he is 
entering upon or living in an age of decay. But 
if he traces with any largeness of vision the prog- 
ress of the Church during the past three-quarters 
of a century, he will see that it has been a growth in 
both grace and knowledge—growth away from the 
“scientific method,” with its coldness, its barren- 
ness, and its narrow limitations, toward the spirit- 
ual method, with its warmth, its fruitfulness, its 
broad charity, and its deep convictions ; away from 
a doctrine of Divine Sovereignty indistinguishable 
from fatalism in thought, and producing in life all 
the paralysis which fatalism always produces, to- 
ward the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God ; away from a religion of servile obedience, 
inspired by fear of an infinite Czar or an infinite 
Moloch, toward a religion of love's service, in- 
spired by faith in a Father of infinite, long-suffer- 
ing love, whose purposes are revealed in the 
prayers and the passion of Jesus Christ his Son. 





IlIl.-THE NEW AIM OF DEMOCRACY. 
’ By CuHartes B. SpPanr. 


In the political outlook the sign of hope is the 
universal discontent. In the eyes of Mr. James 
Bryce,who fought for the great causes of a generation 
ago, the popular unrest in spite of this triumph is 
a depressing fact. That this should be pre-emi- 
nently “The Age of Discontent” seems to him 
almost to unnerve effort. It does not seem so, how- 
ever, to those who share most profoundly in the 
popular feeling. To them the reforms which the 
last generation carried through do not seem un- 
worth the struggle. If the permanence of uni- 
versal freedom or universal suffrage were threat- 
ened, it would be quickly seen how high and how 
universal is the value which is set upon them by 
those who are murmuring loudest. The discontent 
of to-day is not the discontent with the results 
achieved by the last generation of reformers, and 
still less with the higher types of manhood which 
the struggle for those results brought with it. Itis 
simply the recognition that another work of equal 
importance needs to be done. 

What this work is, is easily stated and generally 
agreed upon. The struggles which ended with our 
Civil War, and the political readjustments the 
world over which followed it, were struggles for 
civil liberty—the equal right of all men to self- 
government, and to a participation in the govern- 
ment of the body politic. Now that Bourbon 
Spain—which,jas Dumas said, is a part of Africa— 
has granted universal suffrage, the era of this 
great movement is over. Everywhere political 
power has been turned over to the rank and file of 
the people. The question what it will do with 
this power (the inevitable question for this age) 
is being answered with remarkable uniformity. 
Everywhere the struggle for increased liberty has 
given place to a struggle for increased equality. 

The shudder which the word “equality” now 
calls forth in many quarters is not greater than that 
which the word “liberty” once called forth, and 
the new dread is as irrational as the old. Liberty 
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did not mean license, and equality does not mean 
confiseation. The interference of the State which is 
demanded by the discontented classes is nowhere a 
demand that the property invested in railroads or 
telegraphs or gas works or manufacturers’ trusts 
shall be confiscated. It is simply that the earnings 
of the masses shall cease to be confiscated to pa 
dividends on capital which is not invested. Indus- 
trially, the new movement for State interference 
means merely the destruction of the privilege pos- 
sessed by certain industries to extort from others. 
It is hardly more socialistic than the free-trade 
movement, to which it has given new life. Its 
fundamental proposition is the same: Equality be- 
fore the laws for industries as well as men. Every 
industry should bear its share of the common bur- 
dens, and no industry should be permitted to impose 
burdens on other industries. 

But the chief aim of the new movement is not 
industrial equality, but social equality. When Henry 
George dedicated “ Progress and Poverty” to those 
who, seeing the vice and misery which spring from 
the unequal distribution of wealth and privilege, be- 
lieve in the possibility of a higher social state, and 
would strive for its attainment, he touched the 
heart of the unformed progressive democracy of 
our day. It is the faith in such a redemption of 
society which lies at the bottom of every one of the 
reforms which are now uppermost to better 
the distribution of wealth and widen the distri- 
bution of comfort and culture. The advocates of 
the single tax do not hold this faith with any 
greater intensity than the advocates of the pro- 
gressive taxation of incomes and inheritances, who 
are already in the majority in Switzerland and 
Australia, and fast coming to be in England and 
America. In these tax reforms there is no demand 
for the confiscation of savings. There is an increas- 
ing protest against the taxation of earnings. What 
men have themselves earned or saved is made 
secure. The new taxes are being placed upon the 
fortunes which have come to their possessors from 
others, and upon the uneuarned increment which 
comes to wealth of every form in the shape of in- 
terest, dividends, and rents. At the present time 
more than one-third of the product of industry goes 
to the payment of these charges which increase the 
wealth of the wealthy. The heavier taxation of 
these sources of income is the one sure way to 
keep the wealth of the nation from meaning the 
demoralizing power and luxury of the few and the 
demoralizing helplessness and want of the many. 
In the seriousness with which it is grappling with 
this problem the discontented democracy of to-day 
gives promise that it will bring about a higher 
social state, in which the separation of classes will 
disappear ; in which the wealth of the nation shall 
be synonymous with the comfort, culture, and char- 
acter of the mass of its citizens, and in which every 
child of the State shall have secured to him that 
equality which the principles of democracy and of 
brotherhood both demand—equality of opportu- 
nity. 


IV.-THE ADVANCE IN LITERARY INTEREST, 
By Hamitton W. Masir. 


A certain class of foreign writers have been in 
the habit of declaring that Americans are vulgar- 
izing the world by diminishing the charm and at- 
tractiveness of great personal acquirements and 
reducing society to a dead level of uniformity ; a 
uniformity of some general intelligence, but of an 
essentially commonplace quality. This has been 
the oft-repeated comment of Renan,who has sounded 
the note of the swan-song of the old idealism of 
culture and manners ; it appears in those beautiful 
records of mood and mind which Amiel left as his 
contribution to the introspective literature of the 
day. Itisa great satisfaction to remember that 
neither of these acute critics of life knew us; they 
drew conclusions from certain obvious and dis- 
agreeable facts, but they were ignorant of many 
unobtrusive but very significant influences at work 
in entirely different directions. It is true that we 
have been passing through a period of diffusive 
and aggressive vulgarization of social life and of 
quick and superficial intellectual methods, and the 
wise American will not weaken his case by vainly 
endeavoring to diminish the force of these facts. 
He will frankly concede them, and boldly interpret 
them as a passing phase of the national develop- 
ment. Widely diffused prosperity finds many 
persons untrained to its finer uses, but it furnishes 
the means of training their successors ; intellectual 
curiosity and a multiplicity of books stimulate a 
rapid and thin intellectual activity, but the mind, 
fairly awakened, does not rest in superficial attain- 
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ments or find satisfaction in inferior standards. 
We can well afford to wait those processes of 
growth which furnish the healthy conditions of the 
highest development. 

What is now going on throughout the country is 
a rapid diffusion of more intelligent ideas with re- 
gard to the things of the mind. It has always been 
said of us that we were a reading people, but that 
we read inferior books and that we had the educa- 
tion of the newspaper rather than of literature. 
Taking the country as a whole, and putting out of 
the account classes of cultivated people in the older 
centers of population, this has been true. In the 
nature of things nothing better was possible, and 
there are many who believe that any kind of read- 
ing which ig not corrupting is better than no read- 
ing at all. There has been a good deal of fertiliz- 
ing quality in this universal if desultory and 
unintelligent reading; it has prepared the way for 
better things. It must be remembered that we 
cannot have the flower without the preliminary 
stages of unattractive growth. To the mental curi- 
osity and activity which read without much care 
about what was read, there has succeeded a second 
and much more encouraging movement of intellectual 
interest. The spread of better taste and the reach- 
ing after higher standards is evidenced in many 
ways. There is a growing distaste for the very 
cheap writing which has sometimes been called, by 
a misnomer, “cheap literature.” The phrase in- 
volves a contradiction of terms; there is no cheap 
literature, because nothing cheap can be litera- 
ture. 

The real significance of what is now going on lies in 
the fact that people who once read anything in type 
that came in their way are now reading literature. 
To substitute literature for the printed stuff that 
still rises in formidable piles on the news stands is 
the step we are now beginning to take. People are 
getting weary of the stock plot, the sham senti- 
ment, and the tawdry diction of the cheap novel. 
It is marvelous how much of this material the eye 
can absorb; it can hardly be said that the mind 
ever comes in contact with it. Year after year the 
presses have deluged the eountry with these cheap 
imitations of the creations of the imagination, until 
it seemed as if the faculties by which real work 
could be understood and enjoyed were fast going to 
decay. But of late there are signs of a reaction 
against this morbid taste for mere cheapness ; when 
one has read a few hundred novels of the average 
news-stand type, whatever elements of mind remain 
show signs of fatigue and satiety. Oneof the signs 
of this reaction is the extensive reprinting in low- 
priced forms of books of real quality. Literature 
ean be furnished at a small cost quite as readily as 
the pinchbeck imitation, and people are rapidly 
finding it out. There is a growing demand for real 
books, and it is quite safe to say that the period of 
the inferior book has passed; the book that is 
cheap in substance is giving place to the book that 
is cheap in price. 

There are, however, other and more impressive 
signs of intellectual movement in the country. In 
all such movements the impulse works from above 
downward ; that which becomes the wealth of the 
many is at first the possession of a few. The dis- 
persion of large numbers of trained men and women 
throughout the country means, sooner or later, a 
widespread quickening of mind and an intelligent 
direction of awakened activity. Those who are 
familiar w'th the recent academic history of the 
country do not need to be told that the conditions 
of high scholarship were never so general as now, 
and that the development of educational facilities 
for the most advanced work during the last ten 
years has been in some sense the best thing we 
have done in America. An increasing number of 
men and wowen are every year giving themselves 
to the pursuit of pure scholarship, and there is al- 
ready a large group of young American scholars of 
high standards, trained faculties, and noble ambi- 
tions. Original work in many departments is mul- 
tiplying. and the next quarter of a century will wit- 
ness a very influential development of American 
scholarship. 

A little removed from these sources of intel- 
Jectual influences, but traceable in large measure 
to them, one finds another class of impulses of a 
fine order. The return of the college-bred woman 
to society is beginning to disclose the significance of 
the higher training for women in a very effective 
way. The thirst of American women for breadth 
and variety of intellectual life shows itself in many 
ways, and there is great danger that a few years 
hence women in this country will be more highly 
educated than men. The inflaence of the col- 
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lege-trained woman is noticeable in the remarkable 
spread of all kinds of organizations for study. One 
of the signs of the times is the spread of the club 
idea; the association of people for purposes of 
serious discussion and study. The whole country 
is organized into clubs; the smallest village shares 
with the larger towns the advantages of this com- 
munity of work. There is, of course, a humorous 
side to this national mania for organization, but 
there is also a deep significance. It is not a“ fad ;” 
it is an endeavor to attain certain worthy aims. 
These clubs are centers of intellectual life; they 
bring together those who are familiar with the best 
things in literature and art, and those who are dimly 
feeling after these things. In many such organiza- 
tions the work is fragmentary and miscellaneous ; 
in many it is thorough, honest, and along the 
best lines. In this advance of standards, this 
demand for sound and accurate as opposed 
to merely popular and superficial studies, the 
influence of the college women is everywhere 
detected. Most persons fail as yet to recognize 
the magnitude and significance of this co operation 
over the length and breadth of the country for pur- 
poses of study. It is the university extension idea 
worked out on the social side. It involves a well- 
nigh universal infiltration of intellectual impulses ; 
it means a wide distribution of scholarly impulse ; 
it means a new and more general familiarity with 
the best literature. The demand for the old Eng- 
lish poets, for instance, has greatly increased 
of late; the best text-books on art are in increas- 
ing demand. For the desultory reading with which 
many intelligent people were once satisfied there 
is coming a desire for thorough knowledge; the 
habit of private study is becoming general among 
a large class of women. There is no need to dwell 
on the outcome of this kind of interest in the 
higher things of life; a widespread and genuine 
quickening is not too much to expect from it. 








THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AS READ IN ITS 
LIGHT.’ 


By Proressor Cuarves A. Briaas, D.D. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


A COLLECTION of literature is gathered togeth- 

er in our Bibles, written by many different 
men, writing in different centuries. in three different 
languages, chiefly in theland of Palestine. We set 
this collection over against other collections—the 
classic literature of Greece. of Rome, of early Eag- 
land. All these bodies of literature must go through 
the test that we call literary criticism, because, as 
we see, a great many writings are attributed to 
great men that they did not write; writings are 
placed in certain periods of the world where they 
do not belong. It has been found necessary in the 
study of the classic literature of Greece to apply 
the tests of criticism in order that we may know, 
with regard to every writing. by whom it was writ- 
ten, when it was written, what was the aim of the 
writing, and what was its place in the general classi- 
fication of Greek literature. The same is true of 
Roman literature and of English literature. It is 
necessary to investigate the writings ascribed to 
Shakespeare and to Bacon, and separate the genu- 
ine from the spurious. This is what we call Higher 
Criticism. Is this collection of books that we call 
the Bible to be exempt from this criticism? Are 
we to accept all the traditions that have come down 
through the centuries in reference to these Biblical 
books? If the traditions about the Biblical books 
are reliable traditions, if they have truth at the bot- 
tom of them, if there is certainty in these things, we 
want to know it. And if the truth is mingled with 
error, we need to get rid of the error. If any of 
these traditions are false, it is necessary that it 
should be disclosed. This literary criticism of the 
Bible we call higher criticism. Its object is to 
determine these questions. 

The lower criticism—not lower in the sense that 
it is inferior to higher criticism, but lower because 
it deals with the problems that come first—deals 
with the text; the higher criticism deals with its 
literary qualities. I will limit my attention this 
evening to the higher criticism and its results in 
dealing with the Old Testament; but what I have 
to say with reference to the Old Testament applies 
to the higher criticism of the New Testament. 

Open your Bibles. You have thirty-nine differ- 
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ent writings in the Old Testament. The official 
canon of the Jews numbers twenty-four books. The 
different numbering of the books indicates differ- 
ences of opinion as to the separation of writing 
from writing. Look at the arrangement of the 
books. We arrange the books as seventeen his- 
tories, five poetical books, seventeen prophecies. 
The arrangement among the ancient Hebrews was 
different. They arrange the Tora, five books, then 
the eight prophets (four prophetic histories, four 
collections of prophecies), and finally eleven other 
writings. Look at the names of these writings. 
The names that we give to them are not the names 
that are given to them in the early manuscripts 
and among the Jews. Furthermore, our chapters 
do not go back of the thirteenth century. When 
you go back to the Biblical writings as they were 
in the second Christian century, you must discard 
these chapter divisions and most of our verse divis- 
ions, and the entire massoretic apparatus of vowel 
points, accents, variations of reading, and critical 
notes. Therefore, in the literary study of the 
Bible, it is necessary for the scholar to strip the 
Word of God of all these modern peculiarities, and 
beware lest he is prejudiced by them in his study. 
These are more important matters than you sup- 
pose at the moment. Look at the number of the 
books—seventeen histories according to our ar- 
rangement. We separate first and second Samuel, 
first and second Kings, first and second Chronicles. 
Bat the division first and second is purely mechani- 
cal. Moreover, the books of Ezra and of Nehe- 
miab are counted together; the separation is to be 
disregarded when we study these writings as litera- 
ture. Farthermore, the Jews regarded the twelve 
minor prophets as only one book. In the collec- 
tion of prophecies the number twelve had signifi- 
cance. We break it up into twelve different books, 
making each one of these prophecies independent. 
But are we, in the process of literary criticism, to 
rest on the numbering of the Jews in the second 
Christian century? No,we are not. We must ex- 
amine these writings and see whether their ar- 
rangement eorresponds with the original one. As 
soon as we do this we see at once it does not. They 
make one book of Chronicles, and one book of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. When we come to study those 
writings we see the history of the Chronicles is car- 
ried into Ezra and Nehemiah—all one writing, not 
two. That makes a considerable d fference in our 
study of these books. You take the one book of 
Samuel, the one book of Kings ; these are regarded 
as the first, second, third, and fourth books of 
Kings in the LXX. version, and are so treated 
among the Germans. We separate Samuel and 
Kings, but these are only sections of one writing 
which have passed through the hands of one com- 
piler. Look now to the five books that constitute 
the Pentateuch, sometimes called the Books of 
Moses. They constitute only one original writing. 
What will you do with the Book of Joshua? Itis 
agreed by critics that this book goes with the Pen- 
tateuch, and we no longer speak of the Pentateuch, 
but of the Hexateuch. The writers are ever look- 
ing forward in their history to the events described 
in Joshua; it is the occupation of the holy land 
that is the aim of the composition from the begin- 
ning. Thus these books are one. And the relation 
of the Book of Judges? That is avery difficult 
problem, not as yet decided. It is very clear in 
my mind that there is an overlapping of Joshua 
and Judges, and of Samuel and Judges; the sepa- 
rations as they are in our Bibles may not be the 
original ones. Look a little farther. The Hexa- 
teuch is divided into six books. Leaving out for 
the moment the sixth, look at the five. The num- 
ber five has significance like the number twelve, as 
in the twelve divisions of the collection of prophe- 
cies. The Psalter is divided the same way into 
five books. Look in your revised version and you 
will find there the division of the Psalter into five 
books. There is another collection of writings ar- 
ranged in a group of five; namely, the five Megil- 
loth—Esther, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations. What is the meaning of the num- 
ber five in the Psalter and the Hexateuch? That 
is a question we cannot answer. We have not suf- 
ficient evidence as yet to get all the facts. The 
five Megilloth are appropriated to the five great 
feasts of Jadaism. It is probable that the arrange- 
ment of the Pentateuch and the Psalter had a cor- 
responding liturgical reason. This mach, however, 
is perfectly clear to me: when you examine the 
division of the Psalter into five books you find it is 
not a natural division at all; it is purely a mechani- 
cal division. The separation between the first and 
the second is @ fairly good one, The separation 
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between the second and third is a bad one. The 
separation between the third and fourth is a fairly 
good one. The separation between the fourth and 
fifth is about as bad as it can be, because it sep- 
arates four songs which belong together. Who- 
ever made that separation must have made it after 
our book of the Psalter had passed through the 
final editing. The division of the Psalter into five 
books must have been for liturgical reasons. 

The division between Genesis and Exodus is a 
fairly good one, but the divisions between Exodus 
and Leviticus and between Leviticus and Num- 
bers are bad; the division between Numbers and 
Deuteronomy is a very good one. The most nat- 
ural division is into three books and not ino five. 
Thus, looking at the histories and studying them 
from a literary point ef view, we have to make an 
entirely different numbering, not only from that 
which is found in our Bibles, but also from that 
which is given in the Jewish canon of the first 
Christian century.. 

Look now at the arrangement of the books. We 
put the poetical books in between the historical 
and prophetical books. The order of the Jews 
was the order of the origin of the canon: the first 
canon, the Pentateuch, the law upon which every- 
thing depended ; next, the prophets; the third, the 
rest of the writings. That is the natural order. 
There the prophets come second, the poetical books 
third. I think you will see that the order we fol- 
low is not the proper order at all. The prophets 
are vastly more important in the study of the Bible 
than are the poetical works. 

But this is on the surface. Look a little deeper 
and we find other things still more important. We 
attach to our historical books things which the 
Jews did not. We append the Book of Ruth to 
the Book of Judges. The Book of Rath in the 
Hebrew canon is placed among the other writings. 
The Book of Rath is not a wiiting of the same 
kind as the Book of Judges. It stands by itself as 
of an entirely different character, an entirely dif- 
ferent composition. This attachment misleads the 
ordinary reader as to its literary form. Further- 
more, the Book of Lamentations ought to be among 
the poetical books. It is attached in our Bible to 
the prophecy of Jeremiah. This naturally leads 
the ordinary reader to suppose that Jeremiah wrote 
it. If any one examines the Book of Lamenta- 
tions, the style, the method, the language, all the 
tests that apply in the literary study of the Bible, 
show that it is impossible that the same person 
could have written Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
The Book of Lamentations does not belong among 
the prophecies. It is lyrical in its form. If at 
tached to any other writing. it should follow the 
Psalter. It is nearer the Psalter than any other 
book in the Old Testament. Furthermore, the 
Jews carefully distinguished between the propheti- 
eal histories and those other books, histories, or 
whatever you may call them, which are placed by 
them among the miscellaneous writings. Among 
the prophets they put the four histories—Joshua, 
Judgea, Samuel, Kings. The Book of Chronicles 
is placed among the other writings. Our arrange- 
ment puts Esther among the histories, and thereby 
encourages people to suppose that Esther is a his- 
torical composition. The Jews separated it and 
put it into an entirely different place, so that we 
can study it by itself and not be prejudiced by its 
position. 

In the prophets the Jews put Jeremiah first— 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. This has some im- 
portance. Isaiah is not a homogeneous writing. 
Attached to the name of ‘Isaiah are a number of 
other prophecies, of a number of different periods. 
The last great prophecy belongs to the period of 
the exile, and is separated from the other portion 
of the book by four chapters of history which cor- 
respond to the chapters that are preserved to us in 
the Book of Kings. The arrangement we have 
gives a certain amount of support to the theory 
that Isaiah is the work of one prophet, like Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel; but its original position between 
them and the book of the minor prophets is not 
unfavorable to the theory that Isaiah is also a col- 
lection of prophecies. 

The Book of Daniel in the Rabbivieal canon is 
among the miscellaneous writings. We place him 
as the fourth great prophet, which assumes that he 
is on a par with Isaiab, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
and prejudices our theory of the book and its in- 
terpretation. It is evident that Daniel did not 
write the book. It is a collection of stories about 
Daniel and visions of Daniel made by a Maccabean 
author with the use of sources many of which were 
in the Aramaic language. 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 
AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametua E. Barer, 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
IT FARED THUS. 
“ And I know not 
Which way to look or turn. All near at hand 
Is turned to evil ; and upon my head 
There falls a doom far worse than I can bear.” 
* And over Icarian wave, 

Coming with will to save, 

May Delos’ king Apollo gloriously advance ! 

Yes, the dark sorrow and pain 

Far from me Ares hath set. 

Io Pan! Io Pan! once more, 

And now, O Zeus! yet again, 

May our swift-sailing vessels be met 

By the dawn, with clear light in its train.” 


ANE did not go to Mrs. Paget’s funeral. Be- 
fore the time for the ceremony arrived, she 
had made Nigel understand that the negative 
offense of her absence might be better than the 
positive way in which she would be certain to ex- 
press her feelings if she was compelled to go. 
Perhaps also he had some doubts as to his power of 
compelling attendance. At any rate, she remained 
at home; and before Nigel returned she had 
heard all about the event, July having stolen away, 
daring the subsequent confusion and excitement, 
to see her sister. The child was almost desperate. 
Miss Imogene said she was her mother’s murderer. 
She had heard rumors that she was to be dread- 
fully punished, that she was to be sold up the 
country, that she was to go to the slave market at 
New Orleans—all kinds of undetermined terrors 
haunted her childish heart, and she thought it a 
miraculous comfort that she managed to weep for 
an hour on her sister’s breast, and reach her 
miserable place again undiscovered. 

“The funeral is over,” said Palma, gloomily. 
“ July says all the neighbors were there, and many 
people from Memphis; and the minister made an 
address, and said she was a shining light, and a 
fine example of a good Christian.” 

Jane looked up at Palma. Her face was white, 
and swollen with weeping, and her eyes were the 
eyes of angry, hopeless despair. 

“ What do you think, Palma ?” 

“T think she.was once a cruel, wicked woman, 
and that she is now a spirit in everlasting pain.” 

The idea of flying from a life that had become 
intolerable had taken possession of Jane; she was 
attent to every movement, and ready to seize the 
firet opportunity, but nothing occurred for a week 
likely tohelp her. Then, one day, Nigel received a 
letter telling him that his factor in New Orleans 
had been stabbed to death in a duel, and that his 
interests required his immediate presence in that 
city. Hewas angry at the intelligence, but thought 
it best to act as advised. A boat was leaving in 
two hours, and he made haste to catch it. Every 
one was running hither and thither at his orders ; 
but in the midst of his excitement he did not forget 
to charge Mr. Clay to send July to New Orleans 
with the next gang that left Foster's market. 

Jane remonstrated ; she said Palma would be of 
no use to her if July was sold. She used every 
argument she could think of ; she asked permission 
to buy July herself; she tried again the pretty, 
coaxing arts which had once been effectual for her 
desires. Nigel listened to her with an angry, silent 
impatience. Finally, when Jane had no plea but 
tears left, he said: 


“ You should have gone to the funeral. If you 


had, I would have given you the little imp of Satan. 


Now I intend to sell her into the blackest bondage 
I can find for her—body and soul. She shall pay 
for her devilish tempers. I promised my friend, 
over her coffin, to attend to Jaly, and I mean to do 

Then Jane dried her eyes, and thought only of 
preventing such a fiendish revenge. And, brave as 
she was, she resorted, in the first place, to such de- 
ception as would allay suspicion. 

“I have done my duty now, Nigel. My hands 
areclean. If you like to undertake such a piece of 
cruelty, I cannot prevent you doing so. But at 
least sell Palma with her sister.” 

“TI intend to sell Palma, but not with her sister. 
Oh, no!” 

“ You gave Palma to me.” 

“The gift was never legalized. I can revoke 
it.” 

“T do not understand your conception of honor.” 
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“Bring Paul here, and let me kiss him. I have 
no time for senseless talk.” 

Very soon after Nigel had left, a negro woman 
belonging to Paget Place brought back the linen 
borrowed by Miss Imogene. She entered the room 
with it in her hands, and, giving a polite message 
of thanks, was about to put it upon thetable. Jane 
arrested the intention by an impetuous movement. 
She said angrily : 

“ Throw it upon the fire! and tell Miss Imogene 
nothing but fire could purify it.” 

The woman instantly obeyed the order, and the 
white bundle fell among the blazing cedar logs, and 
made a dull flame, and then a heap of black tin- 
der. And the two women, one white and free, one 
black and bond, stood watching it burn; Jane with 
a still anger, the slave with a sullen joy, and large 
lips muttering: “ How long, O Lord! How long, 
O Lord! how long?” 

That night Jane slept none. She was tossed and 
tormented by schemes of escape which she had no 
power to carry out. In fact, she had no money, 
and there were then none of the facilities for pro- 
curing it from a distance which now exist. Before 
she could hear from her father, Nigel would have 
returned. She could not sell her jewels in Mem- 
phis; the act, coupled with her known dissatisfac- 
tion, would arouse suspicion. And yet she must go 
—and she must save Palma and Jaly. 

She thought until she arrived at the point when 
thought is no longer possible, and apathy and sleep 
invade the weary mind and heart. It was then 
daylight, and as she lay unconscious the door was 
opened for her, even by her husband's hand. He 
had forgotten in his hurry a most important busi- 
ness engagement, and at the first stopping-place he 
induced a boy to ride back with a letter to Jane. 

She rose to receive it. It had evidently been 
written in a great hurry, and the small, cramped 
letters were difficult to decipher : 

Dear Jane: 

I forgot that Thompson’s bill falls due to-morrow. 
You will find the gold for it in the drawer you know of 
—third left-hand side. Give it to Clay ; he will settle 
the matter. In drawer number two, right-hand side, 
there is a package of three hundred and twenty dollars; 
let Clay give it to Foster to bring to me when he brings 
July. I shall require it in buying another man for the 
planting. I am sorry we parted so coldly; when I re- 
turn we must try and come to some better understand- 
ing. Kiss Paul for me. NIGEL. 

Wedded love has a marvelous vitality, and this 
slight acknowledgment of wrong, this pale expres- 
sion of affection, made Jane’s heart glow and soften. 
She was determined to use the power this letter 
gave her, but she dreamed also of her husband’s 
forgiveness; of inducing him to leave the South 
and enter into some business in New York. She 
hoped her father would bring such a thing to pass ; 
she was, in fact, strong to work out her own idea 
of righting a dreadful wrong; she was not strong 
enough to suffer and to wait in patience for God’s 
time and God’s way. 

She stood still a few minutes with the letter in 
her hand, and during that short interval her plan 
was fully formed. She was going to take a terri- 
ble risk, a risk that meant, if she failed, for Palma 
and July slavery, for herself certain and irrevo- 
eable separation from her husband. She turned to 
the waiting servant. 

“ Awaken Mr. Clay. Tell him I wish to see 
him as soon as possible. Tell him there is an im- 
portant letter from Master Nigel.” 

Then she dressed and went down stairs. The 
parlor was yet cold and cheerless; she sent for the 
boy who had brought the letter, and was question- 
ing him when Mr. Clay arrived. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Clay. 
ger from Mr. Forfar. He says he was promised 
four dollars. Will you ask him for any informa- 
tion he has, and if you think it right pay him the 
money ?” 

The overseer turned to the boy—a tall, sham- 
bling, tawny youth—and was satisfied with his 
report. He paid him his wage and sent him away. 
Then he, looked at Jane for the message brought. 
He had a loyal admiration for her; in some re- 
spects he thought as she thought; his manner was 
at once kind and respectful, and Jane felt its un- 
spoken friendliness. 

“ Mr. Clay, I will get you the money, and you 
are to pay a bill due aman called Thompson ;” she 
read the instructions about it as far as they referred 
to Mr. Ciay, and then looked in his face. He 
nodded gravely; it was evident that he understood 
the affair. “And, Mr. Clay, you are to help me to 
take the first boat down the river—and I am to 
bring July with me! Oh, Mr. Clay, I am afraid 
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she is to be sold! Is there no way of saving her? 
Surely you can manage it.” 

He shook his head sympathetically. 

“TI wouldn’t try to prevent it, Madame—no use 
—she will be better off anywhere else.” 

“ But Palma will break her heart.” 

‘‘No—no one does; trouble dies if it isn’t 
nursed.” 

“ Oh, dear, what shall Ido? I cannot be a part- 
ner in such cruelty !” 

“T will take the girl to the boat. Perhaps—per- 
haps—” 

“What, Mr. Clay ?” 

“Perhaps you might induce Mr. Forfar to sell 
Palma with her sister. I should think he would 
find it impossible to deny you that if you wished 
it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Clay. I do wish the sisters to 
be together. You knowabout their mother? Yes, 
Isee you do. It is all so terrible. I will pack a 
trunk and get the child ready; will you attend to 
all else?” 

“T will do everything I can: and, Madame, you 
must try and not feel for what you cannot help. I 
had to learn that lesson, I assure you.” 

Jane put out her hand and mutely thanked him. 
Then she asked, “ How soon will there be a boat?” 

“This afternoon—the ‘Alphonse Soule ’—a 
very good boat. You had better try and catch it. 
But you must be at the dock about three. Can 

ou?” 
me Yes. Yeu will bring July, then ?” 

On second thoughts, I think, if I was you, 
Madame, I would tell the girl myself. She is sure 
to suspect, and may make a scene. Tell her Palma 
is to be sold with her. She will be glad to get 
away if Palma is with her.” 

“Very well. But you will go with us to the 
boat. I should like it.” 

“JT will see you safely on board. The carriage 
will be ready at half-past one.” 

“ Thank you.” 

She had thanked him already a thousand times 
by her constant gentle manner; her courteous 
treatment; her never-failing recognition of his 
social existence. He busied himself in preparations 
for her comfort, and, amid all the hurry incident to 
a journey, found time to ride into Memphis and at- 
tend to Thompson's bill, so that Jane might take 
the assurance with her. 

In a few words she made Palma understand that 
they were on a desperate journey; that her own 
and July’s freedom was the end of it; but she did 
not discuss the subject with her. She was yet un- 
certain of everything but her own intentions; and 
she felt that she must not talk away her enthusiasm. 
She moved like a woman in a dream; she was 
quiet, swift, commanding. 

At three o’clock they were all safely on the boat 
—they were going down the river. Mr. Clay had 
lifted his hat in farewell, and was riding back to 
the plantation, chewing tobacco furiously, either to 
aid or to quiet his thoughts. Unconsciously, Jane 
was feeling a little hard at the compulsion laid upon 
her—unconsciously resenting alike the swift con- 
science and the kind heart which urged her to re- 
sign her love and home for an ideal of mercy and 
justice. She had many fleeting doubts, many 
sharp pangs of wounded affection; she was heart- 
heavy, and there was a great strait before her, ere 
she could say to the cowering girls regarding her 
furtively with large sorrowful eyes—‘“ You are 
safe.” 

When they reached New Orleans it was dark. 
They went at once to the pier at which the New 
York packets lay ; and Jane paid the stewardess to 
permit them to come on board. But the ship did 
not sail until the afternoon of the following day, 
and during the long hours of tension and anxiety 
Jane sat motionless, hour after hour. The strain 
of listening and waiting was agonizing. She ate 
nothing all day, she scarcely spoke a word; all 
her strength was needed for the cruel suspense she 
had to endure. Palma and July also felt the ex- 
tremity of mental fear. A tap at the cabin door 
made July shriek. Palma was on the point of 
losing consciousness several times; and about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, Jane’s strength failed ; 
she dropped into a deep sleep of exhaustion. When 
she awoke it was dark; the ship was afloat—was 
some way down the river ; they could already feel 
the salt breath of the sea. 

Then she wept tears of joy, she thanked God, 
she took her baby in her arms, she kissed Palma 
and July, and told them they were truly on the 
road to freedom. “ Kneel down, both of you, and 
thank God; then sleep till daylight ; sleep sweetly; 
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sleep as you never slept before; no one now shall 
wake you to slavery.” 

They arrived in New York early one cold morning 
at the end of February. Jane went at once to her 
father’s house. John Paul had just finished his 
lonely breakfast; he was standing at the window 
looking at the gray sky, and predicting snow, when 
the carriage stopped at his garden gate, and then, 
while he was still wondering at the circumstance, 
drove up to his door. He went to open it, and 
found Jane on the step, with little Paul in her 
arms. 

With a glad cry he took them to his heart; then 
he paid the carriage and shut his recovered treas- 
ure within his home. He was laughing and cry- 
ing and talking all at once. He had the child in 
his arms as he gave one order after another—for 
breakfast, for fires, for the cradle in the garret 
to be brought downstairs. 

The wonder and joy had been so great that for 
a few minutes Palma and Jaly were forgotten. 
They stood together at the end of the room, silent, 
their hearts full of their lost mother, and of grand- 
looking white father, who had always been so kind 
tothem. John Paul suddenly became conscious of 
their presence, and he looked inquiringly at Jane. 
For both, though very handsome, were poorly 
dressed ; and beauty unadorned is unadorned, and 
not adorned the most. Jane was in a momentary 
dilemma. What was to be their position? Her 
kindest thoughts, however, were her quickest 
thoughts, and she said : 

“They are Palma and July Forfar; Nigel’s 
half-sisters. They were to have been sold as 
slaves, and I have brought them to you, father, for 
succor and salvation.” 

“Come here, my dears,” and he kissed them 
kindly. “No one shall hurt you. Take my word 
for it.” 

Palma slipped upon her knees and kissed his 
hand, and July began to cry. 

He lifted the girl at once, and drew July close to 
his side, and Jane uncovered the child’s shoulders, 
and showed him where the lash had cut away the 
flesh and scarred the slender arms. He burned with 
anger, and as Jane told in rapid words, with im- 
petuous pity and streaming eyes, the story she had 
just lived through, the old man was aflame with 
wrath. “Only God can judge such wrongs! Only 
God!” he cried, and then he accepted still more 
fully the charge of their care and safety. 

On talking more confidentially with Jane, he 
said, “You must go a little while into hiding, my 
girl. That man will be here anon, and take little 
Paul from you. Oh, he can do it! I have thought 
of everything. I will go with you. We will make 
Liverpool first, and leave Palma and July in their 
brothers’ care. Then, my Jane, we will travel by 
our two selves, from country to country, for one 
year; or we will stay ‘where the broad ocean leans 
against the land’—that is Holland, my dear; I 
have some cousins there yet, and they will make 
us welcome ; I know they will.” 

“Father, you are very good to me. Can you 
leave your business so long ?” 

“You are my business, Jane, at present. But, 
indeed, I have little business since the fire. I have 
my stores to rebuild, and to-day I will see the 
architect, and leave all in his charge. Indeed, I 
am sure it will be a good thing for me to be away 
till New York is herself again.” 

For a week, at least, they might consider them- 
selves secure. Mr. Clay, certainly, had not a sus- 
picion. He was not likely to write to Nigel, and 
Nigel was expecting Foster with July, and would 
not be likely to write to Clay until he found Foster 
brought neither July nor money. Then his letter of 
inquiry would have to be answered. All this would 
take time, and it was probable that Nigel, even 
then, knew nothing of the flight of his wife and 
his slaves. The greatest danger was over when 
they were not discovered in New Orleans. For 
there, if Nigel had happened to meet the Captain 
of the “Alphonse Soule,” the latter would have 
certainly spoken of Mrs. Forfar coming down the 
river with him. Everything had rested for a few 
hours on the chance of these two men not meeting. 
But that fear was now past, and Jane believed no 
danger possible for at least another week. 

She went out and bought suitable clothing for a 
winter voyage, and then called upon Virginia. It 
was a sad surprise. Jane spent the whole day in 
the recital of her sufferings and in the discussion 
of the position in which she found herself. She 
met with a sincere sympathy, and yet she was con- 
scious that Virginia did not quite approve of her 
conduct to Nigel. ‘ What would you have done ?” 
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she asked anxiously, and Virginia could not say 
what she would have done; only, she thought, she 
would have put her husband always first. But 
Virginia was much in love, and very sensitive to 
the rights of love; she was judging Jane from the 
lofty standpoint of her own ideals, and no experi- 
ence had yet taught her that ideals are often poor 
measures for facts. 

Nothing was said of Virginia’s intended marriage. 
Jane spoke of Captain Bradford’s assistance in 
the matter of the boys Alexander and Stephen, 
and she listened to the details of their rescue with 
a slight enthusiasm. But there was a danger past, 
and the danger present made the danger past of 
small interest. She remembered also, in a vague 
way, what Harry had said gbout Virginia’s sup- 
posed engagement to Captain Bradford, but as 
Virginia did not mention the subject, she had no 
desire to open it. Her own trials were so pressing, 
the troubles of matrimony so real, a love-affair 
appeared an almost childish pleasure—a pleasure 
a very long way behind her. 

She stayed until dark with her friend, but they 
parted without real grief. Jane thought Virginia 
had been not only a little severe about the loyalty of 
wives, but also rather indifferent about little Paul. 
She told her father so, and Mr. Keteltas excused 
Virginia on the ground that she had no practical 
idea of the conditions of wifehood and motherhood. 
“She is in a paradise of love, my dear, and the 
serpent has not yet entered it—and I hope never 
will—I am sure I do. Virginia is a good girl.” 

And Virginia on her part had the sensation of 
being rudely awakened to some sorrow. A strange 
ominous depression invaded her own happy dreams. 
In three months she hoped to be herself a wife. 
In three months the blissful time of wooing would 
be over. She felt almost angry that these last 
days of love’s probation had been so forcibly 
tinged with such dark matrimonial shadows. Jane’s 
doleful prognostications seemed to invite trouble, 
and it was hard to escape the unfortunate atmos- 
phere she had brought with her. Forno one likes 
to see an unhappy wife; she affronts their ideal, 
or darkens their hopes, or asks them for sympa- 
thy they do not give without some mental reserva- 
tion. 

Jane was very sensitive to this reservation. 
“ Let us go away as soon as possible, father,” she 
pleaded. “I do not think any one but you is really 
glad to see me.” 

John Paul was ready to grant her request. In 
fact, he had long suffered from a self-accusation he 
could find no apology to mitigate. When Jane’s 
first letters of dissatisfaction came, he answered 
them rather sternly ; he reminded her of her duty, 
and urged her to make the best of circumstances 
she had voluntarily chosen. But even while so 
writing, he was compelled to reflect that he him- 
self had not only urged and hurried on the mar- 
riage, but also willfully suffered Jane to be misled 
in the very matter which had wrecked her happi- 
ness. 

And, examining himself still more closely, he sor- 
rowfully admitted certain matrimonial intentions 
of his own at the time, which he supposed would 
be advanced by Jane’s settlement. True, they had 
come to nothing ; yet, if they had never existed, he 
believed he would have delayed Jane’s marriage 
for a year. There were other circumstances which 
had operated against Jane—circumstances relating 
to money, of which she knew nothing at all—en- 
tanglements going back to the days of Nigel’s father. 
He now asked his conscience questions he ought to 
have asked it long ago, and the answering of them 
made him very severe with himself, and very ten- 
der with his daughter. 

Immediately after Jane’s return to him he wrote 
to the deserted husband. He sent back the money 
erry had taken for her traveling expenses, and 
said : 

Dear Nigel : 

Jane has come home tome. She is ill, and looks ten 
years older than when you married her. That is all 
wrong. There has been a great mistake made, and I 
am going to take her to Europe for a year to think it 
over. When we return to New York, you two must 
begin life entirely anew. I doubt if Jane can ever go 
to the South again ; well, then, I have so much inter- 
est in the property there as to give my voice for its 
sale. Iam a rich man, and can help you as well in one 
place as in another. Jane’s happiness is the first thing ; 
all must bend to that. I will take good care of your 
wife and son, and I trust bring them back in better 
case than I find them at this present. Then, come to 
New York, and let us talk the past and the future 
wisely and kindly over. Jane sends her love, and I 
am still your true friend, 

Joun Pavut Kere tas. 
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MORE THAN BREAD. 

SE are apt to grow pessimistic in this hur- 
rying, rushing life, and to conclude that 
we live in an age of selfishness ; that 
men and women confine their interest 
in human life to the very limited few 
about whom they draw the circle of affection. Itis 
delightful, refreshing, faith-inspiring to be roused by 
some act which shows that our conclusions are the 
result of obstinate blindness or dyspeptic conditions. 

An incident which shows that a love of kind has 
not died out occurred at the Seney exhibition. Two 
women, wage-earners, were disappointed because 
they found that the price of the catalogues was be- 
yond their reach. Fifty cents admission and a dollar 
for a catalogue made the expense just one dollar 
more than they c.uld expend on pleasure in one 
day. They enjoyed the pictures, and were able to 
enjoy them even better because of the way they 
were hung. Many of the artists’ names whose work 
they could not recognize were so distinctly written 
on the canvas that they were able to decipher them. 
One man’s name they could not decipher, and his 
work they did not recognize, but it interested them 
so much that it seemed a positive privation not to be 
able to buy the catalogue. They had been sitting 
on a sofa studying one of this artist’s pictures and 
wishing they might know his name, when their 
neighbor, a sweet-voiced woman, leaned forward 
and offered the catalogue she held in her hand. It 
was gratefully accepted, and a conversation began 
that was most interesting. Courtesy was not the 
least of this woman’s charms. She knew pictures, 
artists, the art-world, the history of art. Without 
the least evidence of display, she talked of the col- 
lection, the principle governing the collector, the 
influences that governed the artists. Not once did 
she say, “ When I was abroad,” and yet it was evi- 
dent that she had seen art the world over, and knew 
the best that world had to give. When she left us 
we were still. We had been inspired, educated, 
broadened, and had been shown what culture did 
for a human being intellectually and morally ; that 
it recognized the needs of humanity as being some- 
thing more than food and clothes; that sharing 
knowledge enriched the receiver while it left the 
giver richer. It is the only capital that grows in 
power and in bulk by the readiness with which we 
distribute it. 








The down train stopped at the City Hall station. 
The crowds left it, and the incoming crowds were 
soon in their places. In one of the seats was a let- 
ter-carrier with his bag, sound asleep. No one dis- 
turbed him. Just before the train started a young 
man crossed from the end of the car, and, touching 
the carrier gently on the shoulder, said : 

“‘ My friend, did you not want to get off here ?” 

The carrier opened his eyes and looked about, 
greatly startled. 

“ This is City Hall station ; were you not on the 
way to the office ?” 

The man hurriedly gathered up his bag and left 
the car. 

We had another evidence of the brotherliness 
that is still throbbing warmly in the busy, whirling 
world whose heart we sometimes believe is ossifying. 








Tae AuLiance EmptoymMent Bureavu.—Our 
subscribers frequently write to us asking where 
they can apply for servants who are willing to go 
out of town, and who will appreciate good homes. 
These letters frequently state that the one who 
responds will be treated as a member of the 
family ; and offers of training untrained girls are 
frequently made. We take this opportunity to 
call our readers’ attention to the Alliance Employ- 
ment Bureau, 222 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York. Full information can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the manager, inclosing stamp for reply. 





THE THREE R’S IN THE NURSERY. 
PART II. 
By Mrs. Isaset R. WALLACH. 


WAS EFORE proceeding with a lesson, see that 
, yy the child is sitting in a position that is 
at once comfortable and convenient. 
Let him hold his book in his left hand ; 
his right hand will then be free to point 
to the words that he is about to read, and, when 
required, be ready to turn the page. The light, 
coming from behind if possible, should fall directly 
upon the printed word, and the book must be held 
at the proper distance from the eye. 

The habit, which children easily fall into, of 
bending over the book to more closely inspect a word 
of which they are a little doubtful, should be dis- 
couraged as far as possible, as it usually develops 
near-sightedness. 

Open the book at the first lesson, and let the 
pupil deseribe as minutely as possible the picture 
which heads it. This arouses his interest, culti- 
vates his powers of conversation, and trains him 
into the habit of close observation. The first 
lesson, let us suppose, reads as follows : 

“A boy. The boy has a bat.” 

The principal words are, of course, the nouns, 
and they are therefore, naturally enough, made 
most prominent in the illustration. 

When the pupil has finished describing the pict- 
ure, assure him that, without having seen the 
picture, you would have been able to tell him that 
there was a boy in it, and that he had a bat, because 
you saw it in the words beneath the picture, point- 
ing at the same time to what appear to him like 
groups of black marks with spaces between the 

ups. 

Show him then that these groups of black marks 
which we call words differ from one another in 
appearance—some being longer, others shorter, 
some being taller at one end (those beginning with 
a letter reaching above the line) and others again 
pointing downward at the other end (boy, ending 
in“y”). Tell him also that you are going to 
teach him to read these words, but in return for 
this you expect him to look so closely at each one, 
as you tell him what it is, that he will always be 
able to point it out to you, wherever he may see it. 

Next point to the word “ boy ” in the first line. 
Do not at once tell him what the word is, but let 
him look at it intently, and then along the next line 
to see if he can find another one just like it. He 
may not find it immediately, but if you neither 
hurry nor excite him, the probabilities are that he 
will succeed. Now tell him what word it is, and 
let him, while looking steadily at it, repeat it two 
or three times. 

In order to teach the article “ a,” which precedes 
the word “ boy,” ask him again what he sees in the 
picture. Probably his first words will be “a boy.” 
Allow him to go no further, and let him slowly re- 
peat the two words “a boy.” Lead him now to 
see that, had he merely said “boy,” his answer 
would not have sounded as well, nor would it have 
had as much meaning as “a boy,” and for this 
reason we find the little word “a” placed before 
the word “boy” in the lesson, at the same time 
showing it to him, or letting him find it for him- 
self. 

The quarter of an hour allotted to the lesson 
having by this time expired, close the book, and, no 
matter how desirous the child may be to learn 
more, let the little brain rest, and promise another 
lesson for the next day on condition of good be- 
havior. 

In beginning the second lesson, let him first point 
out the two words already acquired, wherever they 
occur. It is scarcely likely that he will so soon 
have forgotten them, but even if he has, be very 
careful to show neither impatience nor displeasure. 
He will soon recall them, and—Rome was not built 
in a day. 

The idea must now be developed that he is to- 
day going to read, not about a boy, but about the 
boy that is in the picture, emphasizing the word 
“the” and pointing to it in the text. 

The pupil will probably learn it less readily 
than the more interesting word “ boy ;’’ but if you 
print it for him once or twice upon the slate, or 
upon paper, and let him look for it elsewhere on 
the page, it will familiarize itself, and be easier for 
him to remember. 

The next word to teach should be “bat.” 






As 


all these words are new ones, it is well to teach 
those first which convey the most meaning; 
namely, the nouns. 

Ask what the boy has in his hand; the answer 
may be “stick,” “cane,” “club,” ete.; if so, and if 
you think it unlikely that the child will call it 
“bat,” tell him that the book calls it a dat, and 
show him the word in the text. Let him point to 
it, and, with his eyes upon it, let him repeat it four 
or five times. Now test his knowledge of the 
words learned the day before, and of the two just 
acquired. Next, let him read as much of the les- 
son as he can; he will read: 

“A boy. The boy a bat.” Ask now what 

word is missing which would tell him that the boy 
has a bat. He may answer that the word missing 
is “ holds,” which, although not the reply you de- 
sire, 18 an answer to your question, and one deserving 
commendation. Lead him now to think of another, 
one that the book uses, and in this manner, by slow 
reasoning, proceed to develop from the child’s own 
thoughts the word “has,” after which show him 
the printed word. 
_ Let him now read the whole lesson, always point- 
ing with the index finger of the right hand to each 
word as he reads it. Next, let him read (still 
pointing) in reverse order; i. ¢., beginning at the 
last word and reading backward. Let him then 
name the words as you point to them at random ; 
and, lastly, let him read them as you print them 
(also at random) upon the slate. 

Before beginning the lesson the next day, let the 
pupil read the preceding lesson, once only; then 
let him, as before, describe the picture acecompany- 
ing the new lesson, and then point out and pro- 
nounce those words in it that he already knows. 
Probably he will hesitate over “the” and “has,” 
confuse their identity, or even fail to recognize 
them; but do not be discouraged, for these words 
are apt to occur in every succeeding lesson, and he 
will therefore find plenty of occasion to familiarize 
himself with their appearance. Unless the new 
lesson should contain too many new words, he can 
conquer it at one sitting; otherwise, or if the child 
seem listless or absent-minded, it can be divided as 
was the first lesson. 

Develop all new words in a manner similar to 
that already shown. Be careful of too frequent 
repetition of straight-forward reading; the sen- 
tences are short, the child memorizes them very rap- 
idly, and it is therefore difficult to discover whether 
the child has learned the word as a distinct thing 
in itself or whether it knows the word only because 
it follows the one before it. 

These ‘development ” lessons, as they are tech- 
nically termed, claim the full attention of the child 
and exercise his powers of logical reasoning, while 
at the same time they force the pupil to read in- 
telligently and understandingly. 

It is almost wonderful to see the deep interest 
which even a naturally restsles child will take in 
these lessons. He will constantly regret their 
brevity, and look forward to the next one as to an 
expected pleasure. 

This is naturally extremely encouraging to the 
teacher, but she must restrain her anxiety to make 
quick headway ; the lessons, acquired without effort 
on the part of the pupil, may seem to both like 
some interesting amusement ; but when the teacher 
is determined to advance by slow stages only, she 
will rarely lose patience, even when her pupil 
makes an apparently inexcusable mistake. 

Many amusing instances will occur, and an in- 
telligent answer, even when irrelevant to the ques- 
tion, must never meet with a rebuff; a child thus 
rebuked will be less ready to again give expression 
to his thoughts, or to hazard replies, even when 
confident that they are the ones desired. 

On this account, though perhaps unable to fol- 
low his train of thought, the teacher must conceal 
any impatience she may feel, or the child will 
suffer from a sense of injustice. 

An answer, though undoubtedly wrong, even ap- 
parently stupid, may be perfectly logical from the 
child’s standpoint; it is therefore the teacher’s 
duty to set him right, by first discovering where 
he made his mistake, and then correcting the 
error; she must then make the proper explana- 
tion, and, by a telling question here and there, sat- 
isfy herself that her pupil follows and thoroughly 
comprehends every step she takes. 

The manner of giving these lessons has been 
thus minutely described, because the development 
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of each new word in euch a way that the child can 
scarcely fail to name the right one is an impor- 
tant feature of this particular method of teaching 
reading. 

The meaning of the new word is indelibly 
stamped upon the youthful mind, and association 
of ideas forever connects with its printed form. 
In addition to this great advantage, the interest of 
the child is at once awakened and is firmly held 
throughout the lesson; this alone, exclusive of 
other benefits, is sufficient to crown with signal 
success a method of teaching built upon such firm 
grounds. 








BOYS’ CLUBS. 


Puy OW to start a boys’ club ?” was a ques- 

() | tion asked by one of our subscribers 

W7 [| recently. It is impossible to answer 

Q 20 (+) that question in a way that will be sat- 
=." isfactory to all interested. 

It isa mistake to start with any settled plan ; 
the merest outline is all that should be in the 
minds of the men or women who will take charge of 
the work. Everything done should be the result of 
a study of the boys, and not a result of a study of 
the subject. The boys who are gathered in a boys’ 
club usually belong to about the same social condi- 
tions, but the boys in different clubs may belong, 
probably will belong, to widely different social con- 
ditions, and a plan of work perfectly adapted to 
the needs of one organization, and that would make 
it a great success, would fail utterly with another 
class of boys. Wise people recognize this differ- 
ence, and so leave the laying out of work until they 
know the boys whom they are trying to interest. 
Eight or ten boys who belong to those strata of our 
social life that furnishes the police with most con- 
stant employment made application to be admitted 
to a house where a number of boys of varying ages 
met on different evenings. They wanted to form 
a club, they did not know what for; they wanted 
to meet, they did not know what for. 

Yes, they could meet on the street, but they 
wanted something different. They would do any- 
thing the ladies in charge wished them to do; were 
perfectly willing to be guided by them if only they 
could meet once a week. After six weeks of siege, 
to prove their earnestness, the ladies gave the de- 
sired privilege. These boys were from sixteen to 
nineteen years of age, and of about the average in- 
telligence of boys whose kindergarten, primary 









school, bigh school, college, and university training . 


was all obtained on the streets. 

These ladies had not the faintest idea how to go 
to work; they could only wait and make plans 
from evening to evening until such time as some 
definite purpose grew out of a knowledge of the 
material put into their hands to work with. After 
these two social elements, brought together for the 
first time, one representing what environment and 
training will do toward producing the highest type 
of woman, and the other showing what environ- 
ment and lack of training will do toward produac- 
ing what may become the worst type of man, 
each entirely unknown to the other, with no pos- 
sibility of reaching a common standard, began to 
know each other, a plan of work was devised, and 
suggested to the boys, who, of course, accepted it. 
The club would study those subjects that every 
man ought to know of before he votes. The boys 
went to work. Probably this is the secret of the 
club’s success, that they must work when away 
from the club, or fail, when the club meets, to give 
the information that the others expect the member 
to give. Those boys will know before they vote 
many things that men of far greater intelligence 
never take the trouble to find out. They know the 
salaries paid to the officials under the municipality, 
and they begin to resent the paying of salaries to 
men whom they know personally do no work for 
the salary, or much less than they should. They 
begin to study the question of the expenditure of 
the city moneys, and their criticisms are very much 
to the point. The club is a force because it means 
@ purpose, a something which imposes an obliga- 
tion, and that gives back infinitely more than it re- 
ceives. Manners, language, clothes, improve be- 
cause of the association, and to become a member 
is a great privilege, which, if abused, means being 
barred out with no possibility of retarn. 

One of the most trying things met in this club is 
the poverty of language. When the word execution 
was used in relation to law, it was felt at once that 
darkness, not light, had come upon the members. 
A talk about the word was a revelation. In reply 
to the question, “Do you know what the word exe- 
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cute means?” one of the most intelligent of the 
boys nodded his head, and then drew his finger 
significantly across his throat. That was the only 
use he had for the word “execute.” Imagine what 
the result of efforts with these boys would have been 
if the stereotyped idea had been held that the first 
thing to do was to give the boys books to read and 
a place to read them. It would have failed, for 
the simple reason that the boys do not know how 
to read the class of literature that is furnished to 
boys’ reading-rooms. They can talk, and they do 
think, if the right effort is made with them, and 
they gladly listen when they can comprehend, and 
what they comprehend can only be known by 
making every effort to discover the amount of 


- kaowledge each one possesses. 


More money and effort have been wasted be- 
cause plans have been made for individuals with 
no knowledge of the capabilities of the individaal, 
his limitations, or his needs, than from any other 
causes. The work that has told most completely 
on the lives of the individuals it was organized to 
benefit has been the work that was an evolution in 
which the individuals benefited bore their share of 
the work. 

A group of college women wished to open a 
reading-room for boys in a neighborhood where 
two or three of them were at work among the chil- 
dren, especially the little girls. The room was 
obtained, a rug put on the floor, two or three tables 
and a dozen comfortable chairs. Written invita- 
tions to boys whose families were known brought 
all the guests—sixteen—to the rooms. The pur- 
pose was explained, and the books and magazines 
placed at the boys’ service, and they were let alone. 
There were two rules: no boy could come into the 
room unless he was invited ; no loud talking. No 
more invitations were issued fora month. There 
were never less than ten boys present on any even- 
ing, and the absent boys were attending their 
weekly club meeting. The invitations will be in- 
creased until the regular attendance reaches the 
capacity of the room. Bat these clever women 
will see to it that the reading room is a sought- 
for privilege, not a privilege seeking whom it 
may humbly beg to use it. Boys’ clubs are a 
masterful torce if wisely managed. Education 
should be part of the work, but it must begin on 
the pleasure basis. The boys who use the club must 
be able to find there something that interests them 
more than the free privileges afforded by the street. 
Some very amusing mistakes have been made with 
boys’ clubs. In one of our Eastern cities a woman 
whose heart was sounder than her head, and whose 
ambition was more largely developed than her 
judgment, determined to organize a boys’ club 
among a very rough element of boys. Invitations 
were sent out broadcast, and promises of fun and re- 
freshments were made. The night came, and the 
room was filled far beyond the point of comfort. 
The entertainment was a magic lantern exhibition ; 
the gentleman who was to exhibit, having had great 
success in his family, of course could not fail to in- 
terest any number of people, irrespective of social 
training or intelligence. Most of the audience 
were seated on planks supported by chairs. The 
very nice man, in most elegant English, and in a 
most solemn manner, assured the boys that the 
pictures that would be thrown upon the screen were 
selected with the greatest care, and he was sure 
that they would enjoy them, and be very grateful 
to the lady who had given them this great oppor- 
tunity ; he considered it a privilege to meet them. 
A sudden command to “Shut up and go ahead ” 
brought the opening address toa sudden close. The 
lights were all turned out except one or two, the 
audience being pushed on the floor, and resent- 
ing the treatment with more or less anger ; the boys 
were shown a picture of the Pantheon, and such a 
pretty description of its architecture, technically 
correct. The audible comments of the audience, who 
failed to be overawed by their surroundings, forced 
the next picture on the screen—a frieze from the 
Pantheon. Before the first half hour was up the 
place was a pandemonium ; the boys were fighting, 
it was not possible to reach the gas jets, and those 
in charge were thoroughly frightened. At last, by 
main force, the gas was lighted, the worst boys 
ejected, and refreshments passed to a surly, sullen, 
impudent crowd of boys. An appointment was 
made for an evening entertainment the next 
week. Two gentlemen who had studied boys, and 
knew something of boy nature, to go to the 
rooms and see what they could do. They found a 
crowd of boys on the stoop waiting to get in, and 
were rather surprised. It was almost time for the 
entertainment to begin. They worked their way 
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through the crowd and rang the bell. No atten- 
tion was paid to this; they knocked on the door, 
and then the boys came to their aid by screaming 
that “the gentlemen were knocking.” The door 
opened on a crack, and the janitor, being satisfied, 
let them in. They urged that the boys should be 
allowed to come in; they would take care of them. 
No. The janitor had his instractions: No one to 
come in till the lady who started the club came. 
The boys grew more turbulent, kicking the door, 
and in various ways expressing impatience. At 
last there was a rush and then a silence. A satis- 
fied look came over the janitor’s face. He an- 
nounced that the policeman had come. The lady 
who started the club had insisted on a policeman 
to keep order. She came, but there were no 
boys, and she could never get any to come to that 
house ; it was the solemn conviction of every boy 
that it was a trap to catch them. 

To make a boys’ clab, first catch your boys—not 
physically, but mentally. 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


O many women Washington has been a 
center of interest for the past two weeks. 
The meetings of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union were merged without 
a perceptible break into the Woman’s 

Council meeting. The organization of this Coun- 

cil is, as many understand, the voluntary associa- 

tion of a number of women’s organizations in vol- 
untary affiliation. There is no administration of 
affairs by the officers or committees, except for the 
anual meetiag of the Council, when a programme 
is arranged that gives opportunity for the expression 
of the purposes of the various organizations repre- 
sented. An idea of the many interests represented 
may be gained when it is stated that the Women’s 

National Council consists of the Presidents and 

one delegate from the National Woman's Suffrage 

Association, Sorosis, National Christian Temper- 

ance Union, Woman's Centenary Association, Wo- 

man’s National Press Association, Wimodaughsis, 

Ladies’ National Relief Association, National 

Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association, 

and Illinois Industrial Reform School for Girls. 

Miss Frances E Willard acted as President dur- 

ing the sessions of the Council with her usual 

ability and grace. 

The almost uniform ability of the speakers im- 
pressed the observer, and th.s ability included not 
only the gift of language, bat showed in almost 
every instance a thorough comprehension of the 
subject each wished to present. There was at least 
one instance of the infancy of feminine oratory, 
when the command of quantity of voice and sweep- 
ing gestures were made to do duty for knowledge 
of the history and present condition of the move- 
ment which the speaker attempted to bring before 
her audience. It was an evidence of the growth of 
women’s knowledge and standards that the speaker, 
in spite of telling gestures and the free use of * I,” 
spelt with a very large capital, settled down into 
her seat reminding one of a child's toy balloon after 
it has been pricked witha pin. The other instance, 
which met with every evidence of disapproval, was 
when the speaker carried into this audience of 
women who were thinkers, workers, as well as 
talkers, the language and methods of a political 
caucus. Probably for tae first time in the history 
of the country a woman speaking to an audience of 
ladies and gentlemen was hissed. If the speaker 
represented the results of woman’s active partici- 
pation in politics, she is the strongest argument 
against suffrage that could be put before American 
women. 

The programme for the meetings was most ad- 
mirably arranged, and showed the wisdom of those 
who had the meetings in charge. Monday morning 
was devoted to charities and philanthropies. The 
speakers were women identified with the subjects 
they presented—* The Public Institutions, and the 
People in Them ;” each paper presented a detined 
plan for the better care and training of the inmates. 
A comprehensive paper on “Our Daty to Depend- 
ent Races,” by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, will be pub- 
lished in these columns at an early date. 

The second session was devoted to Women in 
the Churches; the third session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Temperance; Tuesday evening, Education. 
This was a most interesting session, and the aadi- 
ence showed how interesting it was. Ali the 
speakers were trained women, and represented 
the highest type of American womanhood. It was 
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not an exhibition of the power of brains, but it 
was a representation of brains that had had the 
advantages of education and social opportunity ; 
it was what we hope a few years more will make 
the national type of women leaders. Wednesday 
morning “The Political Status of Women” was 
the subject most earnestly presented by the women 
whose names are identified with the woman's suf- 
frage movement. Wednesday afternoon the pro- 
gramme was varied—‘ Women’s Occupations,” 
“Improved Dress,” ‘* Moral Motherhood,” ‘ The 
Journalistic Outlook.” 
Organized Work and Life of Women” was con- 
sidered. ‘This was really the first presentation of 
the several lines of work, for and by woman, rep- 
resented in the Council. The Presidents and 
delegates were the speakers. 

Besides the organizations having a membership 
in the Council there are fraternal delegates from 
the Columbian Fair, the Queen Isabella Associa- 
tion, King's Daughters, the Ramabai Association, 
the Moral Education Society of Boston, the Rnode 
Island Woman’s Council, several of the organiza- 
tions in the Baptist Church, and one from the 
Friends. 

At the executive meeting of the Council a few reso- 
lutions were passed setting forth the principles of the 
National Council of Women of the United States : 

* Resolved, That it is the unanimous voice of this Coun- 
cil that all iostitutions of learaing and of professional 
instruction, including schools of theology, law, and 
medicine, should, in the interests of humanity, be as 
freely opened to women as to men ; that opportunities 
for industrial training should be as generally and liber- 
ally provided for one sex as for the other, and that the 
representation of organized womanhood in this Council 
wil steadily demand that in all avocations in which 
both men and women engage, equal wages shall be 
paid for equal work ; and, finally, that an enlightened 
society should demand, as the only adequate expression 
of the high civilization which is its oftive to establish 
and maintain, an identical standard of personal purity 
and morality for men and women.” 

Resolutions for a petition for the admission of 
women to the National Divorce Reform League ; 
urging the organizations represented to contribute 
toward the completion of the Mary Washington 
monument; that a petition be presented to the 
clergymen of the Methodist Charch for the admis- 
sion of women to the conference of that Church, 
were adopted. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter of tasteful and healthful dressing for 
women, to report next year. A resoluiion condemn- 
ing the use of birds in trimming was also adopted, 
and a resolation that the International Council of 
Women for 1893 be held in Chicago, and that the 
managers of the Columbian Fair and the Isabella 
Association be associated with the Executive Board 
in arrangiog for that Council. 

The sentiment of Miss Wiilard, expressed in her 
opening address, that women should organize coun- 
cils in every town and village where there was an 
organization of women, because of the personal 
sympathy that must result, and the broadening of 
mind that comes from association, was embodied in 
a resolution that was passed with great enthusiasm. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
sning year and presented to the audience by Miss 
Willard : 

President—May Wright Sewall, of Indiana, 
President of the Indianapolis Propyleam and of 
the Contemporary Club of Indianapolis. 

Vice-President—Eilla Dietz Clymer, of New 
York, President of Sorosis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rachel Foster Avery, 
of Pennsylvania, Recording Secretary of the Na- 
tional American Woman Saffrage Association. 

Recording Secretary—Isabella Charles Davis, of 
New York, Recording Secretary of the King’s 
Daughters. 

Treasurer—Lilian M. N. Stevens, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the National W. C. T. U. 

Miss Anthony and Miss Eastman were made 
honorary and perpetual members of the Executive 
Board of the National Woman’s Council, in the 
capacity of Honorary Vice-Presidents. 








The advisability of carefully preserving the mar- 
riage certificate is again proved. The American 
heirs of a wealthy German are barred from their 
inheritance because they cannot present the mar- 
riage certificate of their parents, which was stolen, 
with other papers, several years ago, and the par- 
ents took no trouble to get a duplicate. The min- 
ister who performed the ceremony is dead, and the 
church records have been destroyed by fire. The 
courts will not recognize the marriage without 
proofs. 





The closing session, ‘‘ The - 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
V.—PRINTING. 
By W. I. Liycotn Apams. 


“A @ secure place drying. As the sun 
shines brightly to-day. let us take them 
from the drying racks and proceed to 
make some prints from them. 

For this purpose we must employ the printing 
frame which came with our ou'fit. This is a wooden 
frame which exactly takes the negative. After 
the plate has been placed in it, film side up, a sheet 
of printing paper is laid on the negative, sensitive 
side down. The wooden back is then put in and 
secured at both ends by the brass springs, as shown 
inthe cut. This back is hinged in the middle, so 
that it may be partly turned back and the progress 
of the printing process examined without moving 
the paper on the plate. When the plate and paper 
have been firmly secured in the printing frame, it 
is exposed to the sunlight, on a window-sill or 
elsewhere, care being taken to avoid any shadows 
falling upon its face from shutters or other pro- 
jecting parts. In bright sunlight, one minute is 








THE PRINTING FRAME. 


usually long enough to thoroughly impress the 
picture on the sensitive silver paper through an 
ordinary glass negative ; but the print must be a 
little darker than it is desired to be when finished, 
as the toning, fixing, and subsequent operations 
bleach it somewhat. We can easily determine 
just when to remove the print from the negative, 
by taking the printing frame from the sun, and, in 
a subdued light, observe how dark the print has 
become. This is done by unhinging one side of 
the back and lifting that part of the print thas re- 
leased from pressure. When the print is dark 
enough, remove it from the printing frame to a 
box or drawer where no light can get at it. Re- 
peat the operation until as many prints are made 
from the negative as are desired, and then put 
another negative in the frame, removing the first 
one, of course. Make the required number of 
prints from this negative, and so on until all the 
prints are made that are wanted. We are now 
ready to take them from the box where they have 
been concealed from the sunlight, and proceed 
with the toning and fixing processes. but before 
we take up these interesting operations, it would be 
well to know something more defiaitely about the 
actual printing itself. 

A negative, as we know, is made up of more or 
less opaque and transparent portions; clear glass 
on the one hand, shading into absolute opaqueness 
on the other. And the whites of the negative cor- 
respond to the darks of the original picture, be- 
cause the light, being weakest from the dark por- 
tions in the picture in nature, affected in the least 
degree the sensitive film of the plate, and thus left 
it nearly or quite clear glass. In like manner, the 
bright spote of the picture reflected most light 
through the lens to the sensitive plate, and there- 
fore darkened it. In proportion as the parts in 
nature are dark or light, just so are the images on 
the photographic plate light or dark. We can, 
therefore, understand how the print will be exactly 
the opposite of the negative again, and like the 
original subject in nature. 

The light will pass through most freely those 
parts of the negative which are clearest, and thus 
will blacken the paper beneath to the greatest de- 
gree. Where the negative is dense and opaque 
very little light can paes through, so that the paper 
retains its original whiteness under those parts. 
Thus we obtain on the print the reverse of the 
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negative, or a “ positive,” as it is called. Positives 
may be made not only on paper, but also on glass, 
when they are called transparencies, or lantern 
slides, and are used for hanging in windows or for 
enlargement through a magic lantern or stereopti- 
con. Then we have “blue” prints, bromide prints, 
platinotypes, aristotypes, and chloride prints, ac- 
cording to the kind of paper which is used for 
printing the picture by sunlight through the glass 
negative. Printing from a glass transparency, which 
is a positive, of course obtains a negative; and 
sometimes negatives are made on paper for certain 
purposes. As many prints as are desired can 
be made from one negative, for the operation is 
the same every time, and nothing is taken from the 
negative; the light passing through it makes the 
picture. 

We have learned in this chapter only one print- 
ing method; the simplest of all, but the one yield- 
ing perhaps the most beautiful pictures. It is called 
“silver printing” by photographers, because the 
paper on which the prints are made was sensi- 
tized to light by coating it with a solution of ni- 
trate of silver. The amateur can make his own 
silver paper without much trouble, though perhaps 
it is better at first to buy the paper already pre- 
pared. It comes in packages of two dozen sheets 
cut to the different sizes of the negatives, and one 
package came with our outfit. Having learned 
how to make prints by this method, we will go on 
with the toning and fixing processes. and finish the 
pictures we have commenced. 

We left the batch of untoned and unfixed prints 
in a dark box. We must now take them from 
their hiding-place, and place them, oue at atime, in 
a tray of pure water, face down. The tray which 
comes with our printing outfit will hold fifteen or 
twenty prints. While they are soaking there, we 
will prepare the toning bath as follows: 

Dissolve in fifteen ounces of water fifteen grains 
of chloride of gold and sodium, and pour three 
ounces of this solution into another tray, adding a 
few drops of a bi-carbonate of soda solution. Then 
add a pint of water to the toning bath and twenty 
grains of acetate of soda. After the solution has 
stood for a few moments it is ready for use. 

The prints are transferred from the water bath 
to this solution, facing downward as before, and 
are moved about so that they will not stick together. 
In ten or fifteen minutes the reddish color which 
the prints assumed in the pure water will begin 
gradually to change until a rich purplish-brown 
color is obtained. The prints must not be removed 
until this stage has been reached, but, on the other 
hand, they must not be allowed to remain so long 
in the bath as to acquire a bluish or slaty color. 

After the prints have acquired the desired shade, 
take them from the toning bath and rinse them off 
in another tray of pare water. Then immerse 
them in the fixing bath, which is composed as fol- 
lows: 


Hyposulphite of soda.............. 
Carbonate of soda. ..........00.000 


Coe re eeseeeseee 


1 pound, 
1 tablespoonful. 
1 tablespoonful. 

In this fixing bath, the silver compound which 
forms the image of the prints is “reduced ”’ so that 
pure metallic silver remains, which is permanent 
and will not fade. It generally requires about fifteen 
minutes’ soaking in the fixing bath to thoroughly 
accomplish this result. The prints are then re- 
moved and thoroughly washed again, for if the 
slightest trace of hypo is allowed to remain in the 
film it will gradually tarn yellow on exposure to 
light and ruin the print. As in the case of the 
negative fixing bath, so here, the tray holding the 
solution should never be used for anything else, for 
the hyposulphite of soda is very difficult to remove, 
even hy the most thorough washing. 

The final washing is of the utmost importance, 
as on it depends to a great extent the darability of 
the print They should soak in a tray of clear 
water for several hours, changing the water a num- 
ber of times during that period. Some amateurs 
allow their prints to remain in water over night 
and remove them in the morning after a thorough 
rinsing. In the final washiaog the prints should 
float face downward, so that the hypo will dissolve 
out of the film more easily, but in the toning proc- 
ess they may be turned upwards from time to 
time in order to examine the progress of the proe- 
ess. 

After the final washing the prints are hung up 
on a line to dry, or laid between blotters, and then 
are ready for “ mounting” upon cardboards or in 
an album. This is done by covering their backs, 
while still wet, with a thin layer of flour or starch 
paste, and then placing them upon the cardboard 
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paste side down, rubbing them closely to the mount 
by means of a paper placed on the print. A gloss 
may be given the mounted prints by running them 
through what is called a “burnisher;” but the 
prints niust be perfectly dry before this is done. 








HOW OUR PAPER MONEY IS MADE. 


<¢ \LD you ever think, when you took a one- 
»| dollar bill, a bill of any denomination, in 
your hand, what it really was, how it was 
»| made, and what became of it after it 
<2) was worn out? Very few people ever 
do think about those things in connection with 
money. Our chief thoughts in connection with 
money are how to get it, sometimes how to keep it, 
but chiefly what it will buy. ; 2 

That the making of the pretty, new, erisp bill 
should give employment to many people many of 
us do not know. And yet, if we stop to think, we 
know that paper money does not grow on trees, 
nor is it dug from the ground, so it must be made, 
and the Government has the undisputed monopoly 
of its manufacture. 

All the paper money, bonds, stamps, revenue 
stamps, and gold certificates are made in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the city of 
Washington, the seat of the United States Govern- 
ment. The building, standing in a park, is of a 
plain but dignified style of architecture. The first 
step in the manufacture of paper money is the en- 
graving of the design, which is drawn by experts 
and submitted to the authorities for approval. 
When approved, the engravers take up their work, 
which is the engraving of the design on a soft 
steel plate. Each designer does a particular part 
of the plate; no one man does a whole plate. This 
system is followed to prevent counterfeiting, and also 
because different parts of the design require different 
kinds of work. After the several parts of the de- 
sign have been executed on the soft steel plate, the 
parts are put together and hardened. 

The printing now begins. The paper for the 
money is made of special quality, having a silk 
thread in it, and the contract is awarded to one 
firm. It comes in sheets of a specified size for the 
different uses to which it will be put. For the 
paper money that we are most familiar with, it 
comes in sheets that will make four bills, leaving a 
margin which is cut off later. The backs of the 
bills are printed first, the green ink giving them a 
familiar appearance at once. A notch or mark is 
put at the top and bottom of the sheet, and when the 
face is printed these marks are carefully fitted over 
marks in the face-plate, so that the lines are per- 
fectly exact. The greatest care is necessary to ac- 
complish this, as all sheets that are not perfectly 
adjusted are rejected as imperfect, and thrown 
aside to be destroyed. In the manufacture of 
stamps and bonds the same exactness is necessary, 
as all imperfect work is rejected. A very fine grade 
of engraving is done by the Government, and prizes 
have been awarded to the Government for its su- 
perior work when it has entered into competition 
in this line with other engravers and other nations. 
All the money is counted and packed in numbered 
packages. But it is not money while in this build- 
ing; it would not, even a great package of it, buy 
one stick of candy. It is not money until it bears 
on its face the seal of the Treasury. The engraved 
notes or paper are carried to the Treasury building, 
and there each sheet is placed on a press and the 
brown seal stamped to the right of the center. It 
is money now, but it is not completed. It is given 
in bundles into the hands of a number of women, 
who count it while still in sheets, and mark the 
amounts on wrappers. It is then given to those 
who run the cutting machines, and the bills are cut 
apart, the margins cut off, and the bill is ready for 
circulation. It is again counted, and carried at 
last to a corner where a man gives the final count- 
ing, and puts the bills in packages of vary- 
ing amounts. I saw “Five Thousand Dollars” 
printed on most of the packages. The ends of 
the papers are sealed with great seals, and the 
money is then for sale, ready to pass into the hands 
of the people to become a great commodity by 
itself, and the purchasing medium of civilization. 

Down in the vaults of the Treasury building is 
the coin that is held for security for this money ; 
for you know that every paper dollar is only a 
promise to pay. If you should demand a silver 
dollar from the Government for the paper dollar that 
you hold, the Government has that dollar in bright, 
new silver to redeem its promise to pay. Deposited 
in the silver vaults are over $91,000,000 of new 
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silver on deposit, and you will see by the slip 
printed here that that does not begin to represent 
the money deposited in the United States Treasury : 





CONTENTS OF VAULTS IN THE 


U. S. TREASURER’S OFFICE. 


(Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 8 are not open to visitors. 43 




















: } 
Numeper. | Amount. Description. 
gin Sr f $89,675,000 | Standard Silver Dollars. 
1,295,000 | Fractional Silver. 
2 §| 59,500,000 | Standard Silver Dollars. 
iporeiiiie “26,000,000 | Gold Coin. : 
Diss Cs cbod 3,000,000 | National Bank Notes ived for redemp 
tion. 
| ESE 500,000 | Mixed moneys received daily for redemp- 
tion. 
Hi GBvabivcéave 2,000,000 Mixed moneys for daily use. 
Doseossocté 220,000,000 | Bonds held as security for National Bank 
circulati n, etc. 
Dcicssiae -| 290,000,000 Held as a reserve to replace worn and mu- 
| tilated notes unfit for circulation. 
Total..| 691,370,000 | 





Total weight of coin, about 4 500 tons. 








You will see by this what an enormous banking 
business the Government does. Immense sums are 
deposited to meet the demands of business. 

Sometimes you will see paper money very worn 
and very dirty. There is no need of this money 
being kept in circulation, and the Government 
would much prefer having it returned for redemp- 
tion. The money that it represents is in the vaults, 
and the Government will gladly issue a new prom- 
ise to pay when the old is returned. If a bill is 
partly burned, or money is mutilated by rats or 
mice, the pieces can be returned to the Treasury 
Department and a new bill will be given in its 
place. 

What becomes of the old money? It is destroyed 
as money. The old bills are assorted as to denom- 
inations, counted and arranged in packages of 
varying amounts by women who are noted for their 
accuracy and delicacy of touch ; it is said that they 
almost never make mistakes in counting, and that 
they can detect counterfeit money as soon as they 
touch it. When the old money is arranged in 
packages it is fastened with a tightly fitting band 
of paper and then taken to a machine where four 
holes are punched through each package. They are 
then carried to a cutting machine, which cuts each 
package in half. The two parts are carried to two 
different departments of the Treasury and each part 
counted again. The packages are then brought 
back and fitted to each other to insure that no part 
is missing. Each day this partially destroyed 
money is carried to the macerating machine at one 
o'clock, heavy padlocks are unlocked and the doors 
in the top of the machine opened by the represent- 
atives of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller, and the mutilated money put in. 
Heavy streams of water are turned on it, and by 
the action of the water and machine it becomes a 
pulp, and the next day, in the presence of the same 
representatives, it is removed from the machine, a 
liquid of about the consistency of paint. This pulp 
is sold by the Government at $40 per ton, and is 
used in the manufacture of paper and pasteboard. 
Somebody has had the cleverness to have souvenirs 
made of this pulp. I have on my table as I write 
a pitcher less than four inches high that bears a 
guarantee that reads as follows: “ Made of United 
States National bank notes, redeemed and macer- 
ated at the United States Treasury Department ; 
estimated, $10,000.” This in bulk is very much less 
than the money would be, unless in the largest de- 
nomination printed. 

Not only does the United States Treasury hold 
the security for the bank notes it issues, but it 
holds the security for National banks. These se- 
curity bonds are held in great vaults. When a 
National bank issues a promise to pay, it must de- 
posit with the Government in bonds the value of 
that promise. You will notice that the Government 
holds $220,000,000 in bonds as security for the 
National banks, and a like amount to redeem our 
promises to pay. 

Most of the work in the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving is done behind high iron gratings ; 
the unfinished work each night is deposited in vaults 
the doors of which, when closed, will not open to any 
key; they are called time-locks, and are set to open 
at a certain hour; one door weighs over six tons and is 
closed by the help of machinery worked by hand; 
this door closes the vault in which the deposit of 
silver is seen behind gratings. The silver is in 
bags, and two bags are in each box. All that the 
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visitor sees is the outside of these boxes, and a few 
bags that are on the floor. This enormous door is 
behind a time-lock. The vaults of the Treasury 
have walls that are six feet thick, and some of the 
vaults are inside of these walls, and have a pas- 
sageway between their own walls and the protect- 
ing walls, or outside walls. 

Every part of the work is done under a system 
that aims to protect the Government, and those who 
know say it is impossible to take the money from 
the building. An engraver who had worked for 
the Government for years made a plate with which 
he executed a United States fifty-thousand-dollar 
bond. The excellence of the plate was the cause 
of its discovery. The bonds to the amount of 
$250,000 were put in circulation; the fine work 
attracted attention; the man who executed the en- 
graving was caught, with his accomplices. 








A SKILLFUL PLAYER. 


By Margaret NEwcome. 


7 |UBERT DALE stood regarding the ten- 
| nis net. It was blown to and fro by a 
| salt wind racing in from the ocean. 
“I’m going over to the Southworths,” 
thought he. “It will be still over 





there.” 
He sauntered off toward the village. Suddenly 


he turned and ran back to the house. ‘ Mother,” 
he shouted, “mother, is Cousin Frances coming to- 
da ad 

1 Yes,” said his mother. 

Hubert went down in a heap on the floor. 

“ Hubert!” said his mother. 

He picked himself up and pursued his way to 
the village. “Dear, dear! Oh, dear!” he thought 
all the way. But when he arrived at the South- 
worths’ he found there a great tennis player from 
Princeton. 

The ladies wanted progressive tennis, and by 
good luck Hubert was given a place opposite the 

{ man. 

“Played much ?” asked the great man. 

“Every day except Sundays,” answered Hubert. 

“Sometimes these little fellows do first rate,’ 
said the great man to his partner. 

“The game is called,” shouted Hubert. I can- 
not tell you how delighted he was to serve to the 
great man. 

He had adopted at that time an overhand serve, 
rising on his toes and slamming in a way he thought 
very effective. But he found his most intense slam 
could not cope with his opponent’s easiest wrist 
movement. Why! how could it be? He found 
he must be everywhere at once! Very well; he 
would be! Hubert became for all the world like 
one of those vibrant mosquitoes that come in early 
July. He was sharp at a zigzag, exact on a curve, 
all eyes and all agility, and he won just one point 
that set. Then he changed courts, and did not 
meet the great player until the last set. The ladies 
being tired, the great Mr. Vorne suggested that 
Hubert and he should play it outalone. The whole 
company sat around to laugh at Hubert, but they 
finally cheered him. 

“Good play!” 
“Go it, Hugh!” 

At that Hubert flew down the court, picked up 
the ball, and sent it back over his head. (Great 
applause. ) 

The ball’s easy return finished the set, and the 
great player gravely shook hands with Hubert. 

“It was not half bad,” he said, earnestly. 

Habert went home in an exalted frame of mind. 
“Mother!” he cried, as he burst into the house. 
“Mother! Put it down in the log. I’ve been 
playing with Mr. Vorne, and he said—and he said 
—put it down-—and he said—” 

‘“‘ Hubert, will you compose yourself, and tell me 
what he said ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

The Dales kept a log at their seaside cottage, 
and everything of interest was written therein. 
Here is Hubert’s entry : 

“This day, the first of August, Hubert Dale 
played the Princeton champion, Mr. Carter Vorne, 
two sets. He made one back-hander while Mr. Vorne 
was picking up his partner's handkerchief. He 
gave two placed balls and a volley which, though 
returned, elicited much applause. The marked 
excellence of these sets is shown by the words 
of the great champion: ‘It was not half bad.’” 

After launch Hubert went to his room, scowling 
and muttering as he brushed his best coat and 
squeezed into black shoes. He was going to the 
station to meet Cousin Frances. 


“Plucky!” “Fairly done!” 
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Cousin Frances was a tall, elderly lady with 
light blue eyes and quick movements. 

“Dear cousin,” she said, on meeting Hubert, 
“JT am so sorry not to see the coachman. There 
is to be a thunder storm. We'd best stay here. 
Pat up the horse, my dear. I will close the blinds 
in the waiting-room.” 

“ But, Cousin Frances ! 
snapped Hubert. 

Slam, slam went the blinds. “Bring the trunks 
in here,” said Cousin Frances to the station-master. 
“ Cousin Hubert, come right in and shut the door. 
Have you put up the horse? Isn’t there a barn 
somewhere? Do you know of a barn?” said she 
to the station-master. “I will pay you fifteen 
cents to drive the horse to a place of safety. Is 
that too little? Say twenty, then.” 

The station-master was quite bewildered. “I 
dunno, I dunno,” he kept saying, while Hubert 
stared doggedly at the floor. A mutter of thunder 
caused Cousin Frances to clap her hands to her ears. 

“T tell yer, ye can ride before the rain,” said the 
station master, suddenly inspired. 

“Ride before the rain! For mercy’s sake! Only 
to think of it !” cried Cousin Frances. 

Just then who should enter the station but Mr. 
Carter Vorne, the Princeton champion. 

“Have my traps come?” he asked. “ Hallo, 
Hugh! going off ?” 

“No,” said Hubert. “Js it going to rain? 
Cousin Frances won’t ride up. This is my cousin, 
Miss Dale, Mr. Vorne, and 7s it going to rain?” 

“T am exceedingly distressed by the storm,” 
said Cousin Frances as she extended her hand to 
Mr. Vorne. ‘Now you will see to the horse, won’t 
you? So kind in you!” 

Mr. Vorne gave his whole attention to the diffi- 
culty thus laid before him. Did you ever see a 
pleasant smile win the day, and a ready hand 
get the upper hand? You ought to have seen Mr. 
Vorne escort Cousin Frances through the thunder- 
storm! (Not that there was a real thunder-storm, 
because it went round.) 

Mr. Vorne stayed to go in swimming. 

“My!” said Hubert as he led the way to the 
bath-house, “I wish I could get, along with Cousin 
Frances the way you do!” 

“You're a fair player,” said Mr. Vorne, as he 
looked out to sea. 

“ At tennis?” said Hubert, blushing. 

“Yes, butit’sallthesame. Attention’sthe main 
thing. Go right at it. I hate cheap, shabby work.” 

“Go at what?” said Hubert. 

“Making her enjoy herself.” Mr. Vorne fixed 
his kind blue eyes on Haubert’s face. His own 
face kindled with enthusiasm. “Don’t you want 
her to enjoy herself?” _ 

“ Y-e-es,” said Hubert. “But I shall have to 
give in and give in. I suppose one ought to give 
in to ladies.” 

“No-no-no-no. Don’t you know better than that, 
boy? Look at that jelly-fish soaking round with- 
out any muscle! Why, you mustn’t be flabby, if 
you're going to make people enjoy themselves.” 

“Do you mean I shouldn’t give in to Cousin 
Frances ?” shouted Hubert. 

“Certainly not! How’s she going to enjoy her- 
self if you're always giving in? Play up!” 

This was a new idea to Hubert. He stood for 
full ten minutes and stared at the jelly-fish, “ soak- 
ing round.” 

“Hughy,” said Mrs. Dale, the next morning, 
“Cousin Frances wants to take a littledrive. I’m 
sorry the coachman is sick. Would you—er—” 

“Certainly, mother. I'll go,” said Hubert. He 
hastened to the barn, harnessed up, came back, and 
changed his coat. Now he was ready, and the 
game was called. 

Cousin Frances came out, attired in a thick wrap 
and a thick veil. (How monstrous evil looms the 
roadside cow through a thick green veil !) 

“ Oh—ah, Cousin Hubert! You drove from the 
station, to be sure, but we had protection. Such a 
nice young man! I—a—really—” 

“Tt’s all right, Cousin Frances,” said Hubert, 
cheerfully. ‘I’ve harnessed Mag. She’sithe safest 
horse. Don’t you remember, you drove her last 
summer ?” 

Cousin Frances was much pleased at this re- 
membrance. 

“T want to go where there are no hay-wagons,” 
she said. Hubert handed her to the carriage, and 
they drove away. 

“And she would have enjoyed it, Mr. Vorne,” 
said Hubert, in telling about it afterward, “ if only 
—only—” 

“ Didn’t you play up ?” asked Mr. Vorne. 


It is not going to rain,” 
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“T’ll tell you. I wanted to take Cousin Frances 
to Adriance Hill, because mother likes it, you 
know, and there’s lemonade on top. Of course we 
went slowly. It was the plaguyest little chicken, 
and we were all right before. I kept saying, 
‘Here’s a little incline, Cousin Frances; a mere 
nothing.’ I did it sort of broad; the way you do.” 
Hubert paused to reflect on the beauty of broad- 
ness. 

“ Chicken ?” asked Mr. Vorne. 

“The plaguyest chicken! And we were all 
right before! Coming home I was mad, and so 
was—” 

“ Chicken ?” demanded Mr. Vorne, imperatively. 

‘“We were turning the second curve when a 
little chicken ran out from the bushes. He kept 
going on ahead. I’ve seen them do it lots of 
times. He’d run for all he was worth, and then 
stop. Of course we caught up, and he'd be awful- 
ly flustered, and run for all he was worth, and 
then stop. The silliest work! But Cousin Fran- 
ces said it wasn’t a chicken. I said it was. She 
said they never did so. I saidthey did. She said 
it had lost its mind. I said it never had any. 
She said I was cruel, and I—” 

“Wo! that’s bad. You lost the set,” mused 
Mr. Vorne. 

Hubert began to look very dogged. ‘ We had_to 
talk about it,” he said.“ It kept going on a head.” 

“Let it,” laughed Mr. Vorne. ‘Then, catching 
sight of Hubert’s face, he exclaimed, “ You’re not 
going to give up because you were beaten? I ex- 
pect to be beaten lots of times.” He looked off to 
sea as if he saw something a great ways off. Then, 
with a smile and an outstretched hand, “ Never 
mind,” he said, earnestly, “ it was not half bad.” 








SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman Assorr, D.D. 


‘* But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtility, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ.’’—2 Cor. xi., 3. 

Go 2 |HERE is some question among commen- 
tators whether the true meaning here is, 
From the simplicity of teaching that is in 
Christ, or From the singleness of aim 
and loyalty of service toward Christ. 
It is not very material, for the two are, in experi- 
ence, identical; and whatever tends to obscure the 
simplicity of Christ's teachings tends also to take 
the life away from the singleness of its pursuit of 
Christ. 

If we will look at the history of religion, I think 
we shall see that it has been a constant struggle 
between simplicity of thought, statement, life, 
and an overlaying of that simplicity by complicated 
systems of doctrine, organization, or ceremonial. 
The great prophets of the Church in all ages have 
been men who have presented religion as something, 
not indeed easy, bat simple; and they have always 
had to contend against tendencies in the Church 
which have corrupted that simplicity and deflected 
the mind from the simple elements of religion and 
from thesimple life of religion. The Hebrew pres- 
entation of religion as we find it in the Old Testa- 
ment, at least as we find it presented by the great 
thinkers and teachers of the Old Testament, is yery 
simple. And yet in the Old Testament we already 
find this conflict between the simple and the com- 
plex, between the natural and the ecclesiastical and 
theological. Have you ever seen a winged moth 
escaping from the chrysalis? Have you ever seen 
it when the chrysalis first bursts open and it begins 
to emerge and comes out with its wings bound to 
its body, so that it hardly seems like a winged in- 
sect at all? Have you seen it etruggle to emanci- 
pate itself from its bondage, and gradually, little by 
little, break away from its bondage, until at last 
before your very vision the wings spread out, and 
then, springing into the air, the emancipated creature 
poises itself upon the invisible and flies away? So 
the spirit of man, inspired by a new life, struggles 
through the centuries to emancipate itself from the 
chrysalis in which it is enveloped; struggles to 
emancipate itself from creeds and ceremonials and 
complicated systems of philosophy or of ecclesias- 
ticism, that it may fly, poising itself upon the in- 
visible, into the very heavens. 

Look for one moment and see how very simple 
religion is as it is presented by the great prophets 
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and teachers of the Old Testament. It is really 
comprised of only two elements—duty and hope. 
Daty, that is love ; and hope, that is God. That 
is the whole of it. Other things are instrumental, 
helping toward duty, helping toward love. There 
are other matters, as philosophic discussions of how 
duty has sprang up and how love should be applied, 
but all the Bible is comprised in these two words, 
law and gospel And all the law is comprised in the 
one word love—love toward man; and all the 
gospel in the one word love—love from God. 

Ask Moses, What is the law ? And Moses answers, 
in the words which Christ afterward borrowed 
from him: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul and strength ; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the 
whole law of Moses. Ask Moses for the gospel : 
“TI beseech thee, show methy glory. And he said, 
I will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I 
will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee; 
and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” 
What is this but saying that the glory of God is the 
mercy of God, and the mercy and love of God 
have their springs in himself? This is the gospel 
according to Moses. 

Turn to the Hebrew Paalter, and ask for the 
law and the gospel according to David, and you 
will find the law according to David as simple, and 
the gospel according to David as simple. * Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in his holy place?’ What is the condition 
of that highest of all endowments, the endow- 
ment necessary to come into the holy place 
itself and stand with God? “He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity.” How very simple 
it is!—clean hands, a pure heart, and an unvain 
ambition. And if you ask then, “ What shall I 
do, for my hands are not clean? What shall I do, 
for my love is impure? How shall I enter into 
the holy of holies ?” the answer is just as simple: 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it. 
The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit. A broken 
spirit and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” The Psalmist sets aside all the sacrifices 
of the temple, all the ceremonials, all the priestly 
ablutions—all that.is non-essential. It may be a 
help. If so, use it. But if you can better go some 
other way, go that other way. The only essential 
is that you shall know that you have done wrong 
and wish to go aright. What does Isaiah say? 
What is the law? ‘Make you clean. Pat away 
the evil of your doing from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; re- 
lieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless ; plead 
for the widow.” Nothing here about philoso- 
phy, creed, ceremonial, sacrifice. But I have not 
done these things. I have done wrong. I am 
wrong. What hope is there for me? “Come 
now and let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land.” The gospel is 
as simple asthelaw. Doright. “I have not done 
right.” Then come to God, and God will help you 
to do right. 

I turn to Micah. What is the law? “He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Justice the law of life, mercy the law of feeling, 
humility before God the law of character. Bat 
I have not been humble. I have not walked 
rightly. I have been unjust. What hope is there 
for me? “Who is a God like unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgres- 
sion of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth 
not his anger forever, because he delighteth in 
mercy. He will turn again, he will have compas- 
sion upon us; he will subdue our iniquities; and 
thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea.” Righteousness the law; hope in God the 
gospel. 

When Christ came, a great ceremonial system 
and a great rabbinical system had been built up. 
The rabbis said, You must perform certain ablutions 
and forms of prayer, and you must believe certain 
creeds. The priests said, You must offer certain 
sacrifices, attend certain festivals. If the old 
prophets had been mistaken, if God did require 
something else than merely justice and mercy as 
law, if there was some other condition for forgive- 
ness than a contrite heart and a penitent spirit, 
surely Christ should have told us. Surely, if there 
were some ceremonies to accept, Christ would have 
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stated them very clearly. He did nothing of the 
kind. Take the Sermon on the Mount. What 
could be simpler? Character is the condition of 
happiness ; character, not mere conduct. Character, 
the springs of which are in the soul, and in a soul 
that is trained to do the will of God. And if aman 
desires that character, if he wishes the happiness 
that comes from that character, if he desires to 
have righteousness, all he has to do is to knock at 
the door and ask of the Father; for whosoever 
seeketh receiveth; and whosoever knocketh, to him 
it shall be opened. The first part of the Sermon on 
the Mount is a filling out of the same law as that 
of the prophets ; and the last part is an amplification 
of the same gospel as that of the prophets. But 
the Sermon on the Mount is preached at the very 
beginning of Christ’s career and to the multitude. 
Let us, then, turn over to his last words, words 
spoken to the twelve when, if ever, the mystery 
of bis kingdom and the conditions of the higher life 
should have been disclosed. The message is the 
same—law and gospel, love and hope, service of 
man, hope in God. * These things I command you, 
that ye love one another.” That is the whole law 
—absvlutely the whole law. “If a man love me, he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” That is the gospel, absolately the 
whole gospel. Love for man the law; hope in 
God the gospel. 

The immediate followers of Christ, taught in his 
school, took up his message and carried it out into 
the world. Paul is thougnt to be the theologian 
of the apostolic church. And Paul does endeavor 
to interpret the philosophy of religion to the 
Gentile miad. Bat religion itself, as he states it, 
is just what it was stated to be by Moses and 
David and Ieaiah and M-cah and the Master him- 
self. * All the law is falfilled in one word, even 
in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Toat is Paul's statement of the whole law. No 
creed, no cerem»aial. no institutionalism of aay 
kind, is obligatory. Take them if they help you; 
leave them alone if they bioder you. And the 
gospel is jist as simple: “ God, who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
hath made us to live to,ether with Christ.” Why? 
Because we have believed something, done some- 
thing, experienced something? Notatall. B-cause 
he 1s rich in mercy—For his great love wherewith 
he loved vs. It is an echo of the Hebrew Psalmist’s 
hope: “For thy name's sake, O Lord, pardon 
miue iniquity, for it is great.” Jesus Christ does 
not come to add a new condition to salvation, and 
make it more difficult than it was before. He 
comes to make it easier for us to see that God is 
rich in mercy. and easier to accept the free gift of 
Gud's love and life. 

Turn to Jamer, the ecclesiastic of the twelve. 
What is his defivition of law? “ Pare religion” 
—and the original indicates ritaal or worship 
—* pure religion and undefikd before God and 
the Father 1s this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” Paoilanthropy and parity 
is the law of religious observance as James inter- 
prets it. J hn is the mystic, trained in his later 
life in Greek and Oriental philosophy, from whom 
we may expect, if from any one, some mystic and 
difficult condition of salvation. And this is John's 
gospel: “If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins. and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” Abandonment of sin, 
trust in God—that is all; ab olaiely all. Every 
other condition is a hiodrance which man has put 
up to bar the entrance to eternal life and God. 

This twofuld teaching. then, that duty is loveand 
God is hope. that man 1s the child of God, and if he 
will return to his Father will fiad in him the springs 
and reservoirs of that love which is life and law 
and daty, Paul took into the pagan world—rather 
into the Greek and Roman world, for he traveled 
westward, not eastward. The Greck was engaged 
in elaborate philosophical discussions, and had been 
for centuries; discussions of such questions as, 
Where did this world come from? What kind of 
a Being is God? What is the ground of our moral 
obligation? What is the basis of our duty? And 
when the Greek was converted be remained a 
Greck still. He wanted a solution of these prob- 
lems, and he took the fundamental axioms of the 
Gospels, that God is love and duty is love, and at- 
tempted to rebuild Greek philosophy with these as 
its basis. Thus there grew upin the Greek Church 
elaborate discussions on these questions: Where 
did the world come from? Where did sin come 
from? How can we reconcile the existence of an 
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evil world with a good God? Who and what is 
God? He is spoken of in revelation as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. What are the relations of Father, 
Son, and Spirit with one another? The Greek 
Church debated these and kindred q nestions, adding 
the conclusions reached to the simple affirmations, 
love as duty and God as hope, in the O.d Testa- 
ment and the New Testament, until, about the eighth 
or ninth century, the Charch framed the Athana- 
sian Creed, with its complicated statements which 
no man can understand, and with its preliminary 
which every one can understand but no charitable 
soul can believe: “ Whosoever will be saved, it is 
above all things necessary that he hold the Catholic 
faith. Which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. And the Catholic faith is this: . . . The 
Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, the Holy 
Ghost Almighty. And yet there are not three Al- 
mighties, bat one Almighty. So the Father is 
God, the Son is God, aod the Holy Ghost is God. 
And yet there are not three Gods, but one God,” 
and so on, with enigma piled on enigma and con- 
tradiction on contradiction. Duty is no longer lov- 
ing your neighbor as yourself, it is believing this 
enigma. Forgiveness is no longer dependent on 
ceasing to do evil and learning to do well, it is de- 
pendent on accepting these contradictions. Religion 
is no longer a life, it is a philosophy. The cor- 
raption of the world from the simplicity that is in 
Christ Jesus is complete. 

At the same time with this transition there came 
an equally natural and equally corrupting transition 
through Roman thought. Toe (Greek spent his 
nights and days on the problem of truth. Toe Ro- 
man spent his nights and days on the problem of 
government. Rome was a great empire, and the 
Roman conception of greataess was an imperial 
greatness. And so, when the Roman world was con- 
verted to Christ, the Roman still remained a Roman, 
as the Greek remained a Greek. He accepted the 
doctrine that Gud is love and that duty is love. 
But, taking these two conceptions, or rather that one 
conception of love, he attempted to transform what 
had been the kingdom of Rome into the kingdom 
of God. You see the divergence even in the New 
Testament. Matthew was a Roman collector of 
customs. It was Matthew who had a great deal to 
say about the kingdom of God. John was Greek 
in thought. Jvho has almost nothing to say about 
the kingdom of God—refers to it in buat one 
passage—but much to say of truth and of Christ as 
the revelator of truth. So the R»man took his im- 
perial kingdom and attempted to tarn it into the 
kingdom ot Gud. There had been an Emperor, now 
there was a Pupe. Tnere had been a Pro-consul, 
now there was a Bishop. There had been rulers 


_ of provinces, now there were Archbishops. The 


kingdom was transformed from an earthly into an 
ecclesiastical kingdom. Heresy was treason in a 
new form; disobedience of God was punished by 
the same penalties as disobedience of Cw sar. Nero 
burned men as torcnes; the new Nero burned 
them at the stake; that was all thedifference. Tne- 
ology, too, became Roman. Gud was represented 
as panishing sin as man punished sin. Inquisition 
here had its equivalent in hell hereafter. God was 
said io the Bibie to be merciful; but Roman law 
was inexvrable. How to reconcile these two—a 
merciful Lawgiver with an inexorable law—became 
the problem ot Roman theology. Forgiveness of 
sin was abulished ; the substituted bearing of pun- 
ishment took its place, with its perpetual sacrifice 
of the mass, subsequently attenuated into a doctrine 
of sacritice participated in by believing that it ex- 
isted. Thus in the Charch of Christ Roman law 
and organization and Greek philosophic thought 
took the place of life—that is, of love as duty and 
hope in God, which constituted the burden of He- 
brew prophet and of New Testament apostle, and 
of the Divine Master himself. 

Cail to your mind for one moment the first 
Lords Supper. An upper chamber, with twelve 
men sitting around a table. One sitting at the 
head of the table breaks the bread. passes it to the 
others and says, “ Kat this in remembrance of me.” 
They eat and go out. Go into a Roman Catholic 
cathedral when High Mass is being celebrated. 
The Bishop is robed before the audience with 
the various insignia of his office, one robe being 
placed upon him after another. Then come the 
music, the burning of the incense, the bowings 
before the altar, the repetition of service after 
service and prayers after prayers. How great a 
gulf between this simple service and this elaborate 
ritual! Open your New Testament and read the 


Sermon on the Mount. It was Christ’s inaugura- 
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tion sermon at the ordination of the twelve. Then 
close it, and open the Episcopal prayer-book, and 
read the Tairty nine Articles; or the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, with its elaborate definition of 
doctrines and philosophies. The difference between 
the Sermon on the Mouat and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is as great as the difference 
between that first Lord's Supper and this High 
Mass. I do not object to High Mass. If it 
brings any souls to the Lord Jesus, let us have 
High Mass. What I do object to is the High 
Mass set up as law, as the one only way to the 
Lord. I do not object to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. What I do object to is to men 
saying, You must come to the Lord Je«us by the 
way of the Westminster Confession of Faith. If 
it helps any man to Christ, let him have it; if it 
hinders any man, let him sweep it out of the way. 
Riligion is not the Confession of Faith nor the 
High Mass; it is not the Greek philosophy nor 
the Roman Imperialism, but these two simple 
life-truths—love is duty and love is hope; love to 
man 1s duty, and love of God for man is hope. 

Now I am more than half through my time, and 
I am barely through my introduction. Look very 
rapidly with me at the application of this truth, 
which [ have been trying to set before you, t» some 
questions as they present themselves in our time. 

Philosophy concerns itself with the origin of this 
world. Every thoughtful man must concern him- 
self with it. Where did it come from? Was 
matter eternal? Or did some diviae. infinite Spirit 
create it? And then, how could He creats it? 
How can you conceive of something being made 
out of nothing? How was it fashioned and formed ? 
There are different philosophies and different an- 
swers to these questions. Some say matter was 
eternal and shaped intime. Some say it was called 
into existence out of nothing by the fiat of the 
Creator. Somesay it was fashioned as the mechanic 
fashions the machine. Some say it is the expres- 
sion of the divine thought, and so the manifesta- 
tion of God. Some. again, say with Browning that 
it is the veiling of God, the concealing of God; if 
God were directly manifested we could not bear 
the sight. All this is philosophy, not religion. The 
question where the world came from, or in what 
way God made it, whether matter is eternal or 
called into existence, whether made by one process 
or another process—all that is scientific, philosophic, 
not religious. You may believe that matter is eter- 
nal and be religious; and you may believe that mat- 
ter was called into existence just six thousand years 
ago and still you would be religious. You may be- 
lieve that God made the world through countless 
ages by natural processes and be religious; and you 
may believe that he made it in exactly six days of 
twenty-four hours each and be equally religious— 
not equally intelligent, but equally religious. Read 
the Four Gospels. Do you fiad any light breaking 
out from the word of Christ on this subject? He 
never considers it. He never discusses the ques- 
tion whether the world is the manifestation of God’s 
thought or the work of God's fingers. That God is 
in his world, that this is God's world, that it has 
not been made by chance—that is abundant in his 
teaching. But how it was brought about, why it was 
brought about, by what process—that he never asks. 

I sometimes seem to myself to be in this world 
like a child that has been born on shipboard. And 
I discuss with another child. He thinks the ship 
was made on the Clyde, I think it was made in 
Pennsylvania. He thinks it was made of wood, I 
think it was made of iron. Let us discuss it, bat 
let us not imagine that our welfare depends upon 
our conclusions. The question whetber there is 
any captain on board, and whether we are to obey 
the captain—that is the fundamental question. 
There is some one on board in charge of this ship, 
therefore I can sleep at night with safety and 
peace. There is some one in charge whom [ must 
obey, or I shall get myself and possibly others into 
difficulty. These are the practical fundamental 
truths. This world is God's world; he is in com- 
mand of it; he has charge of it; I have to find 
out what his will is. But when he made it and 
how he made it and where it came from—these are 
interesting questions, but they are scientific and 
philosophical, not religious. 

How came evil into the world? There is a good 
God and a bad world. How can you account for 
a bad world coming from a good God? I will not 
repeat any of the philosophical answers made in 
the past; I put before you the two presented to-day. 
Oa the one hand, it is asserted that man was made 
perfect, sinned, and, because he sinned, sin has 
followed to all his descendants. That is the one 
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theory, and that is undoubtedly the theory in 
Hebrew literature. It is the theory in the Book 
of Genesis, it appears by suggestion in the Psalms 
and prophets, it is assumed by Paul as the theory 
universally prevalent in his day. Now there has 
sprung up another theory—that men came from an 
animal condition, that we are gradually climbing 
up into a higher condition, and that sin is an ele- 
ment of animalism that clings to us. Odnae, that we 
were in a good condition and have fallen ; the other, 
that we were born in a bad condition and have 
been climbing up ever since. Tarn to your gospels 
again: not one word in Christ's teaching about the 
origin of sin; never a hint of the fall; never a 
suggestion of Adam; never a breath about original 
sin; no doctrine of hereditary depravity. Does 
that show he did not believe it? Not atall. The 
question is one about which he is silent. For it is 
a question of philosophy, not of religion. Either 
theory is equally religious. Life fits very well with 
either. Whenever I sin I know [ have fallen. I 
was in a better condition, I have gone down into a 
worse one. I do not know whether the serpent 
whispered to Eve, but I know he has talked to me. 
Every time I have yielded to my pride, to my 
vanity, or to any evil ia me, I have listened to that 
serpent’s voice and have gone out of the garden of 
innocence into the wilderness. Bat I aleo know that 
in me, that is, in my fl sh. there is no good thing. 
I know that there is almost every element of the 
animal in me, desires and appetites that belong 
to a lower character than myseif—my true, divine 
self. I know I must keep them under foot. Daniel 
was not the only man who ever lived in a den of 
lions. Wealldo. Now, to be religious is not to 
think I came from Adam, or to think I came from 
an ape. Itis just as religious to think I came from 
one as the other ; just as dignified to believe that 
I came from an ape and God breathed the breath 
of his spirit into me, as from a clay image and 
God breathed the breath of his spirit into me. 
The one fundamental question is, What am I going 
to do with the sin that is in me? 

Two men once came to church. One prayed, 
saying, “I thank God that J am not as other men 
are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers.” He was or- 
thodox ; he believed the entire race was totally de- 
praved—except himself. The other did not think 
about the race at all; his whole thought was cen- 
tered on his own life—* God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner,” he cried. And the Master, who heard them 
both, said that the second man was religious and 
the first not. 

Take, again, what we call the question of the 
Trinity. We turn to our Bibles and we find some- 
times God spoken of as a Father, sometimes as the 
Son, sometimes as the Huly Spirit. The Church 
was busy in the first four centuries in determining 
the relationship between these three—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Speaking broadly, there are two 
theories that have more or less prevailed in the 
Christian Church. One, God is not alone; there 
is a threefold God; there is eternal society in God. 
The germ and ideal of social organization is in the 
threefold representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The other: No; there is only 
one God; you cannot think of a threefold God 
without thinking of three Gods, and there are not 
three Gods. God manifests himself in nature by his 
providence; in human history by Christ; in human 
lives by the brooding of his Spirit. This God mani- 
fested in nature we call the Father; this God mani- 
fested in the incomparable life we call the Son ; this 
Spirit in the hearts of men we call the Holy Spirit. 
Now, Christ says nothing upon this question. He 
does not discuss it; he does not even once consider 
it. It is not a religious question, this question as 
to what are the relations of Father. Son, and Spirit. 
It is a purely abstract, metaphysical question. Dis- 
cuss it, consider it, think it out, form your theory. 
But do not imagine that this man is religious be- 
cause he believes the one theory and this man irre- 
ligious because he believes in the other. The one 
transcendent fact is this—God in human life. That 
is the truth of the Holy Spirit; that is the truth of 
the Incarnation. One theory may be better than 
the other; may promote more than the other the 
religious life, that is love and hope; but religion is 
not in the theory, it is in the love—love for man— 
and in the hope—hope in God. 

_ Last week 1 was at Williams College. I went 
into the library, and they showed me a wonder- 
fully beautiful portrait of the poet Keats. The 
very soul of the poet shone through his eyes. So 
I look at the life of Christ, and I see the soul of God 
louking through his countenance into my soul. I 
am looking into the very eyes of God when I look 
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into the eyes of Christ ; and I am feeling the very 
heart-throb of God when I feel the heart-beats of 
my Master. The world kneels at an altar on which 
is engraved only this: “To the unknown God ;” 
and it kneels and worships, and all its religion is 
full of awe, and its garments are of sackcloth and 
ashes. And as it kneels, and its eyes are filled with 
streaming tears and its heart with anguish, that 
altar mystically disappears, and there stands in 
the place of it a cross, and Him who hung upon it ; 
and the world looks up, and it looks now into 
living eyes, it listens now to living lips speaking 
living words ; it hears Oae who is the well-beloved 
Son of God, and it worships no more at the altar 
of an unknown God ; all its heart-love goes out to 
crown with glory the One whose name is above 
every name. To love Christ, to revere Christ, to 
follow Christ, to make Christ the interpretation of 
the invisible and eternal—this is religion ; not to 
take a tape-measure and go round about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit and measure them and 
declare their equality or their inequality. 

We have recently been invited to a discussion of 
the question of Christ's birth and resurrection. 
Was he born miraculously of a virgin? or, still 
miraculously, but not of a virgin? Did he rise in 
his physical body from the grave? or did he rise 
in his spiritual body, and were the eyes of the 
disciples miraculously opened to behold his spirit- 
ual body? All this is wholly foreign to the sim- 
plicity that isin Christ Jesus. For myself I believe 
in Jesus Christ our Lord who was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. I 
believe that the third day he rose from the dead 
and ascended into heaven, from thence he will 
come to judge the living and the dead. But I re- 
fuse to turn aside from the function of the Cnristian 
ministry, the proclamation of Christ as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, the ground of the world’s hope in 
God, to discuss the question of the method either of 
his birth or his resurrection. 

What was the message which Paul carried into 
all Greece and Rome when he carried in the one 
hand the cross and in the other hand the Easter 
lily? It was this: We worship a living Christ. 
How he was manifested to the eyes of the disciples 
I care not. He lives, and we have not to ge back 
over eighteen centuries for the evidence of his liv- 
ing personality. The evidence is in the eyes now 
opened, in the hearts that now feel, in the souls 
that now know the living Christ. When we wor- 
ship our Christ we go to no cemetery; we sit 
beside no grave ; we cover the grave with no flow- 
ers and we bedew it with no tears. We come not 
like those women of old saving, “ Who shall roll 
away the stone for us?” We search not for the 
living among the dead. Our Christ is a risen 
Christ ; to believe him a living Christ that will help 
you and me to-day—that is religious faith, not to 
entertain opinions concerning details of events 
which happened eighteen centaries ago. 

I go with my friend and antiquarian into a great 
cathedral. He says this is Norman architecture ; 
this is Gothic architecture; this is of the time of 
Henry VIII., this of Queen Anne ; this 1600, this 
1807. I look, I am interested. It is profitable ; 
but it is not religion. By and by the organ strikes 
up its notes, and I sit down in my seat and open 
the prayer-book, and join in the Confession, and 
listen to the declaration of the Church speaking for 
God, pronouncing in his name the forgiveness and 
absolution of sins, and bow my head in sorrow for 
my sins, and lift it up with gladness for God's 
pardon. And I have forgotten about Norman archi- 
tecture and Gothic architecture, and this about 
Henry VIII. and that about Qieen Anne. This 
is religion. Set no limits or bounds to your think- 
ing. Form your hypotheses. Frame your philoso- 
phies. Consider whence this accretion came to the 
creed and whence that. Determine what is rational 
and what is not. But these philosophies are not 
religion. All religion is summed up in these two 
words—law and gospel; and these two words in 
one word—love. For to love God and serve him, 
and to love your neighbor and try to do him good, 
and to be sorry that you have done wrong and to 
try to do better and be better, and to do all in hope 
and trust in God—that God who looks down upon 
you through the face of Christ—that is the whole 
of Christ’s religion—all of it, aLL or IT. If the 
creed is helping you to :t, I would not take away 
a letter or a line of your creed. If the service is 
helping you to it, I would not lessen it by a single 
paternoster. Bat if the creed or the service or the 
chureh is standiag between you and that divine 
life, then it is corrupting your mind from the sim- 
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plicity of Christ, and I would God I could bring 
you back to that simplicity and enable you to see 
that all Christ’s religion is in these two words, love 
for your neighbor aad acceptance of God s love. 
Love God and obey him; love your neighbor, and 
try to do him good; be sorry that you have done 
wrong, and try to do better and be batter; and in 
it all take the help of God—that God who is mani- 
fested to you in Christ Jesus—:hat is Christ's re- 
ligion—all of i. ALL OF IT. 








THE SIN OF GEHAZI. 


By tae Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 


A/EHAZI was a liar. And his two lies 

4} Ulustrate the two most common forms of 

lying, and the two causes which most 

| commonly lead to lying: the first cause, 
=! covetousness ; the second, cowardice. 

Ou.e can easily imagine the argument by which 
he attempted to quiet his own conscience and justify 
himeelf for the first lie. Naaman has offered a re- 
ward to Gehazi’s master. It was not an unreason- 
able offer; it would not have been unreasonable, 
from Gehazi’s point of view, if Elisha had accepted 
it. Elisha chose not to acceot it ; nevertheless, no 
injastice would be done to Nsaman if he were to 
give the reward, and he, Gehazi, might take ad- 
vantage of the off-r, therefore, without doing any 
one any wrong. He would not defraui Elisha, 
because Elisha had refused the gift; he would not 
defraud Naaman, because Naaman was ready to 
bestow the gift. So, arming himself against the 
protest of his own conscience, and sileuciag that 
monitor, he starts after Naaman with his story of 
the two young men who have come to Elisha, and 
of Elisha’s consequent change of mind, and message 
to the Syrian captain. 

One lie leads on to another. Having told the 
first lie to obtain the goods which his soul coveted, 
he is called to account by his master. The excuse 
which satisfied his owa conscience will not, he is 
perfectly aware, satisfy the conscience of Elisha. 
He dare not plead before the one court what has 
sufficed to satisfy, or at least to silence, the remon- 
strances and accusations in the other court; so he 
tells a second lie ‘o conceal the first—he has not 
gone anywhere, he has not done anything. His first 
lie is one of covetousness, told to get something 
which does not belong to him ; the secon | lie is one 
of cowardice, to escape a penalty which justly does 
belong to him. And these are the two most common 
types of lying. Lt us look at them separately. 

I. “The love of money,” says Paul. “is a root 
of all manner of evil.” Taat is, all kinds of evil 
grow out of it. The story of Gehazi illustrates 
this truth. First and fundamental is the evil of 
coveteousness; not the desire to possess, which is 
honest, honorable, legitimate, and the root of much 
good, but the desire to possess without giving any 
equivalent, the desire to get something fur nothing. 
Tois was the desire of Gehazi's heart. He had 
done nothing to earn the robes or the silver of 
Naaman. He did not rob Elisha, because Ei:isha 
had refused them; it may be said he did not rob 
Naaman. because Niaman was willing to bestow 
them. But he sought to obtain by fraud what he 
could not obtain by honest industry, what he had 
no claim for, either by equivalent given or by serv- 
iee rendered. He wanted to get something for 
nothing, and this is always a dishonorable and dis- 
honest desire, whether one gratifies it by gambling, 
¢. 6. giving to another the chance to get some- 
thing for nothing in return for the chance of getting 
something for nothing himseif; or by so-called 
speculation, 4. ¢., attempting to make money, not 
by prodacing it or its equivalent by honest iadastry, 
bat by shrewdly getting it out of his neighbor with- 
out giving any equivalent therefor ; or by falsehood, 
as by representing the goods which he has to sell 
a8 possessing a greater worth than they actually do 
possess ; or by any of the various forms of fraud— 
embezzlement, forgery, theft; or by means of cor- 
ruption, ¢ ¢., getting from the public treasury what 
belongs to the State, without giving the State any 
fair equivalent therefor. La ail these forms alike 
the one fatal sin which underlies them all is the 
thief's desire to get something for nothing; and 
this desire to get something tor nothing leads ecas- 
tomarily and almost necessarily to some form of 
falsehond. 

IL. Tae second most common cause of lying is 
cowardice. The child has dsae wrong, he de- 
serves punishment, he is broaght betore an im- 
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ial tribunal—his father, his mother, his teacher ; 
e is conscious that the excuses which he plead 
before himself, and with which he tried to satisfy 
himself, will be of no avail before this new 
tribunal. If he were brave, he would tell the 
truth and take the consequences. If he had 
done no wrong, perhaps he would be brave— 
brave enough to tell the trath and take the 
consequences. He would be willing to be a 
martyr, but he dares not be a convicted criminal. 
So he tries to hide his shame behind a new scheme ; 
he lies to escape conviction. His lie may be open 
and flagrant like Gehazi’s; it may be prevarication, 
concealment, disguise, a lie veiled and robed in the 
garments of trath ; but in either case he is a coward, 
and in either case he is a liar. If every boy and 
girl who study this lesson could be made to see 
out of what shameful causes lies grow—out of the 
thief’s desire to get something for nothing, out of the 
coward’s desire to escape the just consequences of his 
act—could see that the liar in the great majority of 
cases is at heart a thief or a coward, or both, they 
would perhaps see why the term liar is one of the 
most opprobrious terms that can be used, and why 
the vice of lying, though it is so universal, is yet 
under the ban of a universal contempt. « 

III. I do not propose in this paper to discuss 
the question, which has often been discussed with 
no great advantage to the parties discussing it, 
whether it is ever right to tell a lie; bat I should 
like to point out to the youthful readers of The 
Christian Union the truth that the evil of lying 
does not depend upon the consequences or results. 
My father once discussed this question with a 
French friend of his acquaintance. “It seems to 
me,” said my father, ‘that the English theory and 
the French theory of truth are different ; the Eng- 
lish theory is that it is always wrong to tell a lie ; 
the French theory is that it is wrong to tell a lie if 
it will do harm, but right to tell a lie if it will do 
good.” “No,” replied his French friend with 
some indignation, ‘I do not think there is any 
such difference; I think the French are just as 
truthful as the English.” “ Yes,” said my father, 
“ but I said that their theory of truth was different, 
that the English think that lying is always wrong, 
whether it does good or harm; while the French 
think that it is only wrong if it does harm.” “ No!” 
replied his French friend again, with some vehe- 
mence, “no! I do not think there is any such dif- 
ference—and besides, Mr. Abbott, why is it not 
right to tell a lie if it will do good ?” 

Now, there are a good many persons who prac- 
tically think it is right to tell a lie if it will do good, 
and even right to tell a lie if it will not do harm. 
They think that truth is something which you owe 
to your neighbor, and if the circumstances are such 
that you do not owe it, if he has no right to the 
knowledge which he is seeking, or if the knowledge 
will do him harm and not good, then you may lie 
to him. So Walter Scott without hesitation denied 
that he was the author of the “ Waverley Novels,” 
defending himself on the ground that people had no 
right to ask him. So nurses and doctors often tell 
lies to their patients, defending themselves on the 
ground that the truth would do the patient harm, 
not good. So men in trade often tell lies in order 
to sell their goods, and excuse themselves on the 
ground that the goods are fairly worth the money 
which is paid for them, whether they possess the pre- 
cise qualities which the seller attributes to them or 
not. So in society men and women tell lies of court- 
esy, on the ground that the truth would hurt the feel- 
ings, and the lie is a necessary, or at least conven- 
ient, method of avoiding an injury to the feelings. 
In truth, however, the evil of lying is not in the 
consequences which flow from it, certainly not in 
the immediate consequences which flow from it to 
the parties directly concerned in the transaction. 
“ Putting away lying,” says Paul, “speak every man 
truth to his neighbor, for we are members one of an- 
other.” Truth is the bond that unites men in a 
common brotherhood. It is to the social structure 
what the law of gravitation is to nature. It is a 
great deal better that the law of gravitation should 
always operate, although by the falling building 
sometimes a score of lives are lost; so it would be 
a great deal better that truth should always be 
spoken, although the truth should in some cases 
promote unhappiness or sacrifice life. Whatever 
violates truth weakens confidence and produces dis- 
trust, and whatever weakens confidence and produces 
distrust tends to disintegrate society, to separateevery 
man from his fellow-man by a veil of suspicion, to 
make genuine intercourse impossible, to paralyze 
all the beneficent activities of business, and to dis- 
solve the state itself into its individual elements. 
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Reicious News. 


One or two articles printed in The 





Religious ees : ; 
Needs ofthe Christian Union some time ago de- 
Mountains. ‘8¢ribing the extreme ignorance and 


religious as well as moral destitution 
of the mountain people in the Middle and South- 
ern States called out several letters of remonstrance 
on the ground that they were exaggerated. Those 
who think the pictures of these articles were over- 
drawa would do well to read carefully the current 
issue (March) of the “ American Missionary.” In it 
many pages are devoted to reports of experience and 
mission work in destitute regions of the great 
mountain field. One worker in the Great Smoky 
Mountain region—the same, we believe, so pictu- 
resquely dealt with in the tales of Miss Murfree 
(Charles Egbert Craddock)—thus describes a so-called 
revival: “As the preaching and shouting went on, the 
usual number of those who were impressed and wanted 
to ‘jine’ took their places on the ‘ mourners’ bench,’ 
and a bottle of whisky was passed among them. Thus 
revived, they were baptized and received into the 
church. I have this from members of the church 
who themselves drink, but who thought it was 
going too far to drink at the ‘ mourners’ bench,’ and 
to leave the same ‘drunken and cursing.’ ‘’Taint 
right,’ they said, ‘to be drunk when gettin’ baptized, 
as some of ’em were over thar.’ At a party held a 
short time later three of the young women, then mem- 
bers of the church, became intoxicated with the others. 
Ata party held about a week ago, some, after getting 
into a comfortable state of intoxication, held a prayer- 
meeting; others cursed, and some went to hand-shaking, 
saying : ‘I forgive you uns, and you uns forgive me.’ 
I heard this from one who was there, and did not know 
to whom he was telling the story.” Other reports from 
missionaries relate incidents of ignorance and heathen- 
ism almost, if not quite, as astonishing as this. The 
editor of the magazine points out that in such districts 
statistics are misleading, and that the number of 
church members signifies little unless their type of 
piety is known. Thus it is asserted that of twenty- 
three churches in a certain district having an enrolled 
membership of more than two thousand, only eleven 
maintain Sunday-schools, and only forty-three members 
out of the two thousand can be found who are willing 
to pray either in their own families or in public. What 
is needed in such a region is genuine pastoral work, of 
which hardly anything is known, though there may be 
far too much of emotional protracted meetings and 
“ revivals.” 


Monday, March 2, was the centennial 


The Wesley 
Centennial Of the death of John Wesley, the 
Day. founder of the Methodist Church. The 


event was observed throughout the 
Methodist world by many anniversary meetings, and 
is the occasion of many special articles in the 
current Methodist publications. A symposium, or 
special John Wesley paper, was printed last week 
by the “Zion’s Herald” of Boston. This paper 
has collected short utterances by many representa- 
tive men of all denominations, giving, in a few words, 
what each considers the most remarkable trait or 
achievement of the great founder of Methodism. 
Thus, Dr. Thomas Dixon (Baptist) says : “I love the 
memory of John Wesley, because he stood for a free 
salvation. 1 thank God especially for the work he did 
in ridding the Christian world of the curse of the Au- 
gustinian superstition of special election and damna- 
tion.” Dr. T. L. Cuyler (Presbyterian) points out that 
“ Methodism is the glorious and imperishable monu- 
ment ef both the Wesleys. John was system and 
Charles was song.” Bishop F. D. Huntington (Episco- 
pal) thinks that the secret of Wesley’s extraordinary 
power over men is to be found in his intuitive under- 
standing—at once penetrative and comprehensive—of 
the religious needs of his time. Dr. C. C. McCabe 
(Methodist) calls to mind the fact that when John 
Wesley entered Oxford the English nation numbered 
twenty-five millions of souls, and to-day the Methodist 
nation is as large as the English nation then was. A 
series of interesting articles on subjects connected with 
the life and work of John Wesley is also given in the 
March number of the “ Methodist Magazine ” of Can- 
ada, which celebrates also the centennial of the intro- 
duction of Methodism into that country. We select a 
single passage which relates to Wesley’s industry : 
«*] have lost ten minutes forever !’ he once exclaimed, 
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when kept waiting for his carriage. ‘ You have no need 
to be in a hurry,’ said a friend. ‘Hurry !’ he replied, 
‘I have no time to be ina hurry!’ His journeys, all 
things considered, were quite enough to exhaust the 
strength of any ordinary man ; so, again, were the ser- 
mons he preached ; and so, again, were the books he 
wrote. Labors amply sufficient to fill three men’s lives 
were in him united in one. Looking at his travels, the 
marvel is how he found time to write; and looking at his 
writings, the marvel is how he found time to preach, 
His hands were always full, but he was never flurried. 
He was ever moving; but showed no more bustle than 
a planet in its course.” 


Discussion continues active about the 


Religious rect 
Opportunities facilities for religious instruction of 
in Boston. the masses of great cities. The latest 


contribution to the subject is an out- 
line map of Boston, giving the population and the num- 
ber of churches, chapels, missions, and branch or mission 
Sunday-schools in each ward. In it are not included 
public institutions the services in which are attended 
by people from outside, nor halls open on Sunday for 
lectures of various sorts, twenty-nine of which, says 
the compiler, were recently advertised in a single 
Saturday’s papers. Boston certainly seems well sup- 
plied with places of worship. There are 296 churches 
and missions—262 Protestant, including 11 Jewish, 
meeting in 243 buildings, and 34 Catholic churches, in 
each of which several different congregations gather. 
The whole population of the city is 448,477. Deduct- 
ing forty per cent., which is considered a fair estimate 
for the Roman Catholic element, we have 269,086. 
Making a further deduction of twenty-five per cent. 
for those unable to attend church on account of age or 
sickness and care of the sick, we have 201,815 as the 
population from which are gathered the 262 congrega- 
tions, or 770 persons for each church or mission. The 
deduction made by the writer who has taken the 
trouble to array these statistics in a form appealing 
picturesquely to the eye is that, when we consider that 
at least twenty-five per cent. of the population are ha- 
bitual neglecters of public worship, and that all church- 
goers are not regular in their attendance, it appears 
that in nearly every part of the city there are ampie 
church accommodations for all who can be gathered in, 
through the various agencies at present employed. 
The work that needs to be done would appear to be, 
not in the line of the erection of additional edifices for 
public worship, but in each church adopting such meth- 
ods as will reach the people in its vicinity. 


New York Between four and five hundred dele- 
Y.M.c.A. gates were present at the convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations of this State at Lockport, the 
sessions of which ended last week. These delegates 
represented a membership of over 40,000 young men 
attached to more than 300 branch organizations. The 
rapid growth and effective work of the Association were 
described by the Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, Mr. S. A. Taggart. Among other interesting 
addresses one which particularly attracted attention 
was that by Mr. John L. Wilkie, of this city, on 
the subject “How to Secure the Largest Results 
from Boys’ Work.” The point was made that the 
Association should not attract boys away from 
their homes at night. “ What should the Associa- 
tion do for boys who have no homes?” was asked. 
“That is a hard question,” was the reply by Secre- 
tary Hall. S, F. Dudley, of New York, expressed 
his regret that class lines existed, but inasmuch as 
they exist they must be recognized by the Associa- 
tion. R.G. Leypoldt made an urgent plea for an ex- 
tension of the boys’ work. He said the work was at 
present no further advanced than in 1885. Mr. Dud- 
ley asked : “ Suppose this convention should authorize 
the State Committee to provide whatever its friends 
thought was needed, what would you ask for?” Mr. 
Benjamin answered that he would ask for State secre- 
taries, a district conference, more literature, and more 
attention to the training school at Springfield, Mass. 
Work among college students was discussed in papers 
by several college delegates, and the opinion was gen- 
erally expressed that no curriculum was complete 
without a professorship devoted to Bible study. A 
committee was appointed to hold in trust the $10,000 
fund for State work which was completed by contribu- 
tions made at this meeting. The following officers 
were elected : President, J. G. Brooks, of Syracuse ; 
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Vice-Presidents, Frank E. Sickles, of Buffalo ; William 
Nicholson, of Corning ; T. R. Crombie, of New York ; 
Secretary, H. L. Simmons, of Brooklyn ; Assistant Sec- 
retary, G. B. Swinunter, of Hamilton College. 


It is generally understood that the 
aesetnedrat 8] decision will soon be made upon 
Trustees. the plans submitted in competition for 
the projected Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in this city. It will be remembered that 
from many plans submitted those of four architects 
were selected, and further time given to the architects 
for working out the plans in more detail. In view of 
the fact that the final selection is near at hand, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee has written an open let- 
ter to the Board of Trustees of the Cathedral, urging 
that the plans should be exhibited to the general pub- 
lic and that the opinion of the public should be taken 
into consideration in the final action. Dr. Satterlee 
points out that this would remove the apprehension of 
some that the enterprise may take on “the character 
of a great uptown parish church rather than that of a 
center of missionary effort and diocesan’interest.” If, 
he thinks, the co-operation of the people at large is in- 
vited, they will respond and will conceive an interest 
centering in the Cathedral that can be evoked in no 
other way. “Ours,” he says, “ will then be truly an 
American Cathedral, for it will be started in America’s 
way of trusting the people. It will be a house of God 
for all, because it asks the co-operation of all in laying 
the corner-stone.” It is also true that, by adopting 
this method, the Board of Trustees will not have to be 
guided solely by the opinions of a few experts, but can 
judge somewhat of the effect of the completed edifice 
on the people at large, whom, after all, it is designed 
to please and impress. It is to be hoped that the 
Trustees and the architects will consent to this pro- 
posed public exhibition ; such an exhibition of all the 
designs originally sent in was rendered impossible by 
the fact that many of the competitors declined to con- 
sent to such a course. 


The Rev. George F. Pentecost writes 
ee eet from India that soon after his arrival 
in Calcutta he called upon the Bishop 
of the English Church and invited his 
co-operation in the evangelistic work 
proposed. Not only did this Bishop decline “ to give 
any personal fellowship to work not done under Epis- 
copal authority,” but he declined to permit Dr. Pente- 
cost to the privilege of communion, on the ground that 
he was avowedly not a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, finally, however, proposing that if Dr. Pentecost 
would promise not to receive communion with dissent- 
ers while in India, he would stretch the ecclesiastical 
law andadmit him. Naturally, Dr. Pentecost declined 
this kind of limited fellowship. Contrast with this the 
announcement made last week at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the Holy Communion, South Orange, 
by the rector, the Rev. Dr. William Prall. Dr. Prall 
said: “ Our church, this Protestant Episcopal Church, 
is not a close communion. The invitation I have just 
read from the Prayer-Book to people to come to the 
Holy Communion says, ‘to all those who shall be re- 
ligiously and devoutly disposed.’ It is true the disci- 
pline of the Church requires persons to be baptized and 
confirmed who come to the Lord’s table, and if there 
are any in the congregation who desire or feel that 
they ought to be confirmed, I shall be glad to confer 
with them for that purpose. But I desire to empha- 
size this fact, that this Church is not a close commun- 
ion, and that the invitation is to all who are religiously 
and devoutly disposed.” Contrast also the general 
spirit shown by the Caleutta Bishop with that indicated 
by the existence of such non-denominational Lenten 
services as those now being carried on at Dr. Rains- 
ford’s and Dr. Newton’s churches in this city. 


Open 
Communion. 








—At a recent Advisory Council of all the Congrega- 
tional churches in Springfield, Mass., held at the Olivet 
Church, the following action was taken : “ Resolved, 
That this body of pastors and delegates unanimously 
recommends the formation of a Congregational Ad- 
visory Board in our city, consisting of a pastor and 
delegate from each of the churches, before which may 
be brought for investigation all matters of church ex- 
tension, city missionary enterprise, or work of a like 
nature, that the advice of this body may be known, 
duly considered, and acted upon by the churches as 
they seek light and fraternal unity in all Christian and 
denominational work. Interdenominational questions 
a may arise may also be properly considered by this 

y.” 


ee 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORK ON INDIAN 
GROUND. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies everywhere are 
po. yin to look into this work of sending magazines 
and papers to the Indian schools and Indian returned 
students, to consider how this sending to them, and 
especially to the latter, and writing to them, will 
open up a hundred ways in which we may be of use to 
them that are closed now because we do not know them 
personally. Taking the Indians one by one is the 
way to settle the Indian question, and in view of the 
proportion of whites to Indians in the country, this 
ought not to be difficult. The following resolutions 
are set forth for consideration, and, it is to be hoped, 
adoption, by these Societies throughout the country : 


Resolved, That we will pay especial attention to the 
Christian Endeavor Societies springing up in the Indian 
schools and among returned Indian students who are doing 
their best work in the midst of hardships and discourage- 
ments, and will give to these our especial cheer and en- 
couragement, and induce members of our Societies to write 
to members of these as circumstances and our best judg- 
ment dictate. 

Resolved, That we agree with the returned student who 
says: ‘* We Indians ought to have some papers or books to 
pass away our time instead of passing our time in war or 
ghost dances ;” and also with the plea of another student 
who writes in regard to the reading and letters to be sent: 
“* The letters especially would be a great help,as the students, 
seeing the interest in themselves, might wake up and tr 
again. Their school life and what they have been taught will 
come back to them, and they will be better men and 
women.’’ We recognize the immense importance of strong, 
sensible, helpful letters to individual Indians, and that by 
means of these we could make them aware of a public sen- 
timent sustaining their good efforts and strengthening them 
in their resistance to the evil influences about them. 

esolved, hat, believing industry a necessity of Christian 
living and idleness a constant danger, wherever we learn 
that members of these societies, or other Indians whom these 
may bring to our notice, can get no regular employment in 
their own homes, we will recommend to them to take it 
wherever it may be found, West, East, North, or South, like 
true Americans, and that we will teach them that this is 
the especial path of the white man which has led to na- 
tional greatness and individual strength, and has bound to- 
gether different parts of our country in ties of family and of 
common interest. 

Resolved, That with such purposes we will open communi- 
cations with different Indian Christian Endeavor Societies 
and members of these as they are made known to us; and 
through the intercourse opened up by this work of —— 
periodicals and letters, and by all ways, will build up an 
strengthen these societies throughout the reservations and 
the Indian schools, 


To help in work like this, branching in different di- 
rections but with root of such purpose, it is asked that 
the Christian Endeavor Societies will help to sustain 
with periodicals and with money this department of the 
Women’s National Indian Association. Communica- 
tions as to these resolutions, or for any purpose con- 
nected with Indian work, and applications for names 
and contributions of money to the Indian Library Fund, 
may be sent to the Chairman of Committee on Indian 


Libraries. Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
Newton Center, Mass. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The oldest Methodist bishop in the world is the 
Right Rev. Daniel Alexander Payne. He was born in 
Charleston, S. C., February 24, 1811, and has just cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. Bishop Thomas Bow- 
man, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; Bishop J. 
G. Keener, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
Bishop I. I. Moore, of the Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; Bishop W. H. Miles, of the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of America, made addresses. 

—Of the first of the series of Lenten addresses now 
being made in Boston by Phillips Brooks, the Boston 
“Herald” says: “The crowd of men at St. Paul’s yes- 
terday noon to hear Dr. Brooks was not disappointed 
in the discourse of our distinguished pulpit orator. He 
was at his best, and rose into his most eloquent periods 
as easily as a bird, strong of wing, rises into the air 
and sweeps through the sky. He spoke to an interested 
and sympathetic audience, and was so enkindled by 
their response that he apparently forgot himself in his 
subject and thus made the most of it. He spoke close 
to the lives of those who heard him. He was in touch 
with them. He did not pour out a torrent of optimistic 
sentiment which plays around the head, but does not 
touch the heart. He struck out straight from the 
shoulder, and he spoke from a mind and a heart that 
were aroused to their keenest tension.” 

—A press dispatch from Allentown, Pa., last Thurs- 
day, says : “The disruption in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania reached a climax to- 
day by the refusal of the anti-Bowmanites to allow 
Bishop Bowman to enter Ebenezer Church to preside 
over the conference. Presiding Elder Heil acted as 
spokesman of the anti-Bowmanites and informed 

ishop Bowman, when the latter presented himself at 
the door, that he refused him admission by authority 
of the Trustees. Bishop Bowman then announced to 
the crowd which had gathered in front of the church 
that, as he had been prevented from performing the 
functions of his office as presiding officer of this con- 
ference, he would organize the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference. A motion was made that the conference 
meet in Emanuel Evangelical Church. This was de- 
clared carried, and Bishop Bowman and his followers 
repaired to that edifice and organized the conference.” 
The church has 2,000 societies and 146,000 members. 
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The struggle between the three bishops is of long 
standing, and seems to be purely personal. 

—The Rev. Dr. David G. Wylie was installed pastor 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church of this city last 
Sunday evening. The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth 
Avenue Church, delivered the charge to the pastor. 
The sermon was by the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, 
the prayer of installation by the Rev. Dr. W. D. 
Buchanan, and the charge to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph R. Kerr. 

—The Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., has 
been appointed United States Consul at Jerusalem, a 
post he filled acceptably some years ago. 

—With the view of helping the colored people to 
enter more fully the various pursuits of the day, it is 
the purpose of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, Ala., to add to its regular course 
of instruction, as soon as possible, a number of post- 
graduate studies. These will include, for young men, 
plane surveying, civil engineering, and such instrustion 
in architecture as will aid in a tasteful and economical 
use of materials ; for young women, shorthand, type- 
writing, and trained nursing. Positions can be fur- 
nished such students as rapidly as they are fitted for 
them. 

—The Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger concluded the special 
service at St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, 
this city, last Friday night. During Lent special 
services will be held each Friday evening, conducted 
by the following clergymen ; March 6, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Briggs ; March 13, the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr.; 
March 20, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott ; March 27, 
the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. Union services of 
the parishes of Grace, Calvary, Ascension, and St. 
George’s will be held in Grace Church each Friday at 
noon during Lent. 

—The International Missionary Union will hold its 
eighth annual meeting at Clifton Springs, New York, 
on invitation of Dr. doa Foster, June 10 to 17, in- 
clusive, 1891. The purposes in view are, the mutual 
acquaintance and conference of missionaries and the 
promotion of Foreign Missions both in the hearts of 
Christians in the home churches and in the wide field 
abroad. The programme for 1891 cannot yet be fur- 
nished, being dependent to some extent upon late 
arrivals and conditions of health. The number of 
well-known missionaries arriving in America this sum- 
mer, however, gives promise of an unusually interest- 
ing meeting. Drs. Happer, Martin, and Nevius, from 
China, promise papers or presence. A representative 
of the Baptist work on the Congo is looked for. The 
student-volunteer movement, which began delegated 
relations with the Union last year, will be heard from, 
particularly its Cleveland convention. 

—The annual session of the New York Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will be held in 
Yonkers, beginning on Wednesday, April 1. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


—G. C. Wilson, of Windsor, Conn., has resigned. 

—H. H. Morse, of Omaha, Neb., accepts his cal} from the 
First Church of Milford, Conn. 

—E. J. Fullerton, recently of Worcester, Mass., accepts a 
call from the First Church of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

—F. W. Hullinger, of Windsor, Mo., has resigned. 

—G. R. Searles, of Oxford, Me., has resigned. 

--H. V. Tull, pe of the Methodist church in Keokuk, 
1a necepts a call to the Congregational church in Sandwich, 


—E. J. Craft accepts a call to Jefferson, O. 

—Charles H. Smith, of Belchertown, Mass., has received 
a call from the Windsor Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—J.S. Edmunds accepts a call to Flat Rock, Mich, 

—W. T. Belfry accepts a call to the churches in Michigan 
Center and North Leoni, Mich. 

—J.J. Thompson accepts a call to Breckenridge, Mo. 

—R. H. Edmonds has become pastor of the new Mayflower 
Church of Mansfield, O. 

—J. W. Frizzell was installed as pastor of the church in 
Brainerd, Minn , on February 3. 

—S. A. Worden, of Stockholm, N. Y., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Maurice D. Edwards, of Minneapolis, Minn., has de- 
clined a call from Flint, Mich. 

—William T. Eva, D.D., pastor emeritus of the Bethesda 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., died in that city, at the age of 
sixty-four, on February 21. 

—Sylvester Cowles, one of the pioneer Presbyterian min- 
isters of this State, died at Randolph, N. Y., on February 
16, at the age of eighty-six. 

—J.A. Billingsley accepts a call from the Bethany Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—H. P. Barnes, of Alliance, Ohio, has resigned. 

—A. C. Keeler, of Battle Creek, Ia., has resigned. 

—S. Osinga, of Plainwell, Mich., accepts a call to Stock- 


ses ; 
—R. B. Dilworth accepts a call to Astoria, Oregon. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Isaac_Barr has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), Saginaw, Mich. " 

—Samuel D. Hall died on February 21, in the Episcopal 
Church Home in Baltimore, Md., at the age of forty-nine. 

—W. H. Osborne, of St. Andrew’s Church (P.E.), Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned, and accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lansing. 

—S. - Young has become assistant minister of the 
Church of the Holy Communion (P. E.), New York City. 

—Samuel “5p po resigns the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church (P, vet Oy Brockton, Mass. 
—C. E. Nash, of Akron, Ohio, has received a call from the 
Universalist Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—M. G. Coker, of the Baptist church of Willimantic, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Hiram Miller, D.D., a well-known Methodist pastor and 
writer, died in Canton, Ohio, last week, at the age of sixty. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


A UNIQUE BIBLE CLASS.* 


Gail Hamilton in her introdaction to this volame 
exults with a naive and womanly triamph over the 
ministers, as she tells the story of her Bible Class 
in Washington, in which “cabinet, clergy, press, 
diplomacy, science, literature, ‘magnetism,’ came 
to be represented. not by their women only, but by 
men ;” and in which the leader was allowed to talk 
or read, or both intermingled (on this point we 
are net qui'e clear as to the fact), for an hour and 
a half; ~ her only diffisalty was to induce her con- 
grega'ion to disperse when the sermon was over” 
On behalf of her * brother clergymen” we beg to 
suggest to this lay and lady preacher that if she 
were to give fifty-two addresses in a year instead 
of twelve, she might be better able to appreciate 
the difficulties of her professional competitors ; 
also that her congregation, which was contained 
in a parlor or parlors, was jimited in numbers, and 
presumably was composed of people already in- 
terested intellectually. if not spiritually, in religious 
themes, whereas the first and chiefest daty of the 
mini: ter is to interest those who are not interested, 
and who have come to church, not attracted by 
religious or theological intereet, but impelled by 
custom, conver tionalism, social considerations, or a 
stern sense of duty. To instruct an interested 
audience of a hundred is an easy task compared 
with that of iuteresting an apathetic audience of a 
thousand. 

That these lectures are interesting, even enter- 
taining, that. more than that, they are stimulating 
and suggestive, need hardly be said. They are by 
Gail Hamilton; that is enough. But they do not 
constitute a course of B.ble study ; nor a pattern of 
Bible class teaching for other teachers to follow. 
They are a series of disconnected chapters; might 
well be a collection of independent articles gath- 
ered from various R-views. The second chapter 
promises real Bible study ; it is an examination of 
the story of the Fall. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters might be treated by courtesy as a Bible 
study, but constitute more truly a study in theol- 
ogy—perhaps, however, we should say in B blical 
theology. Chapter seven is a discussion of Presby- 
terian revision; chapter eight, of the Andover ques- 
tion ; chapter ten, of Iaspiration—what it is, or, to 
speak more accurately, what it is not; chapters 
eleven and twelve, a critique on the theology or no- 
theology of Robert Elsmere. The reader, there- 
fore, who takes up this book expecting to find in it 
any comprebensive view of the Buble, regarded 
either as literature, history, the basis of theology, 
or a book of practical life—ethical and spiritual— 
will lay it down disappointed. It is a book of 
fragments—interesting, entertaining, stimulating, 
suggestive, and useful, but still of fragments. It is 
not a book which affords any comprehensive treat- 
ment of the Bible as a book or a literature. 

Gail Hamilton is not in the least impeded by 
conventionalism or creeds, but is injared a trifle by 
the reverse d fficulty, an ambition to be, if not to 
appear, original. In escaping the Scylla she some- 
times grates upon the Charybdis of theological 
thought; for the ambition of originality is only less 
dangerous than the dread of it. Soe has read a 
good deal, but not widely. She is more familiar 
with Puritan theology than with Ecumenical the- 
ology. and with New England theology than with 
true Puritan theology. She has thought a good 
deal, but not very profoundly. Her mind is criti- 
cal rather than cons:ructive or meditative; clear 
rather than profound; moral? Yes! emphatically 
moral. Spiritual? That is not so evident. She is not 
familiar with philosophy. Thus: * Rationalism is 
reasoningism.” Not at all. In philosophy, ration- 
alism stands for the doctrine that all our knowledge 
of truth rests upon reason, as against dogmatism, 
which bases it on authority, and as against mysti- 
cism, wh ch bases it on faith or spiritual intuition. 
Nevertheless the argument in the second chapter 
that the reason is to be used and trusted in the in- 
terpretation of Scriptare, and nothing is to be be- 
lieved which is against reason, is admirable and 
admirably put. And when we have finished 
this chapter, we are very sorry that she has not 
gone on and applied this principle throughout to 


the interpretation of the Bible. She is, at least at- 


second hand, familiar with the doctrine commonly 
held in New England of the sacrificial atonement ; 
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and we have no doubt that her criticisms of that 
doctrine are well founded. The sacrificial laws of 
the Old Testament system—certainly in their primi- 
tive form—were not mandatory but regulative; 
that is, they were given to restrain, not to require, 
sacrifices; and the whole tendency of modern 
Biblical scholarship is toward the doctrine that the 
elaborate Levitical code grew up in the middle 
ages of Jadaism, as the elaborate R»man Catho- 
lie ritual in the middle ages of Christendom, and 
that the prophets were the true Rsformers and 
Puritans, inveighing against ceremonialism and 
substituting practical righteousness therefor. This 
Gail Hamilton puts brightly, though with appar- 
ently little knowledge of the modern doctrine as to 
the evolution, historically, of the Levitical code; 
bat she disappoints us in her failure to perceive 
and present that fundamental spiritual truth, which 
underlies the sacrifices of the Old Testament and 
the one t Sacrifice of the New Testament, that 
redemption is and can be wrought only by suf- 
fering love ; that forgiveness is purification, that 
pain is the great purifier, and that vicarious 
pain, borne by love with and for the loved 
one, is the law of redemption. Has she read 
Maurice or Bushnell? We see no indication 
that she has done so; nor do we believe that the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice can ever be elimi- 
nated from the teaching of the New Testament, 
or the confirmatory teaching of life. But she rele- 
gates it wholly to the lumber room of the past, as a 
useless and outgrown barbarism. Her chapter on 
the Andover controversy is, on the whole, the best 
popular presentation of the case of the Professors 
we remember to have seen. She has read up her 
case thoroughly, and one cannot bat regret that she 
was not added to the galaxy of counsel who pre- 
sented the case of the Professors before the Board 
of Visitors. But even here the large question of 
obligation involved in creed subscription, its moral 
meaning and the significance of it, is scarcely dis- 
cussed. Her presentation of Inspiration is nega- 
tive rather than affirmative ; in so far as it is the 
latter, it presents the Greek thought as against the 
legal and mechanical theory which has done so 
much to vitiate New England theology. Her 
chapter on Miracles is on the Divine Imma- 
nence, and is a practical and popular presentation 
of the view so admirably presented by Bashoell in 
his “ Nature and the Supernatural,” to which, how- 
ever, she makes no reference. 

To sum up all in a sentence: Gail Hamilton’s 
“ Washington Bible Class” is not a class at all, but 
a series of papers; it is not a treatment of the 
Bible exclusively, nor, except in the first chapter, 
properly an interpretation of the Bible, though it is 
Biblical or quasi-Biblical in most of its themes; 
it does not indicate a wide or diversified reading, but 
it does iadicate considerable critical reading within 
narrow limits ; it is not philosophically or spiritually 
profound, but it is fresh, unconventional, original, 
always interesting, generally suggestive; not de- 
structive, yet rather critical than constructive. 
True? Yes! we so regard it; but falling short of 
being the truth upon the themes which it discusses. 


ENGLISH PROSE." 

Mr. Saintsbury’s “S:udy of English Prose” is 
well known to most students, and is an exceedingly 
helpful volame, but the discussion of general pria- 
ciples and the characterization of successive periods 
of English prose writing are, as our readers know, 
very mach condensed. Mr. Earle’s book is written 
upon an entirely different method, and is a much 
more elaborate and important work. It is not 
without obvious defects, but it has very great mer- 
its; and among these, one of the first is the fact 
that it is exceedingly interesting. The construc- 
tion and development of English poetry possess so 
much greater charm than the constraciion and de- 
velopment of English prose that the latter has 
been, in a sense, neglected. Mr. Earle’s book is, 
in its way, a pioneer. In spite of the fact that other 
books have already entered the field, it has not been 
until within recent years that English prose has re- 
ceived the same careful and analytical study which 
has long been given to English verse. This is strange 
when one remembers that, as the author says, Eag- 
lish prose is “ the greatest instrament of communi- 
cation that is nowia use among men.” Mr. Earle, 
who is a professor at Oxford and is the author of a 
well-known book on philology, has made a careful 
survey and a critical study of the whole develop- 
ment of Euglish prosa from the earliest times to 
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the present day. His scholarly equipment for 
this undertaking was ample, and his style has a 
breeziness, and at times a carelessness, which are 
not always to be commended, yet which are agree- 
able because they are not academic. He begins an 
extended examination of the English vocabulary, 
emphasizing and pointing out very clearly its three 
sources—the early English, the Romanic, and the 
Latin. These three tributaries have fed the main 
stream of the English language, and have so ex- 
panded it that it has become one of the most capa- 
cious of all modern tongues. In a multitude of 
cases synonyms may be found in derivatives from 
each of these three languages. In order to make 
clear the contributions of each of these tongues to 
our own and to bring out the verbal resources of 
English, Professor Eirle gives more than thirty 
pages to lists of words in which synonyms are ex- 
hibited in three colamns, devoted respectively to 
Saxon, Romanie, and Latin. 

The second topic to which Mr. Earle devotes a 
great deal of attention is “The Import of Gram- 
mar,” meaning by that phrase, not the ordinary cut- 
and-dried conventional rules, but “the nature of 
words and their employment, or the manner of 
their usage.” Professor Esrle has scant respect 
for our ordinary grammars, and he handles the 
subject with a freshness and vivacity which trans- 
form it from one of the driest and most unattract- 
ive themes to one of living interest. There is a 
brief discussion of punctuation ; a scholarly chapter 
on the bearings of philology, devoted largely to 
philological analysis of English words; two chap- 
ters are given to the leading characteristics of prose 
diction, elevation, lucidity, variety, novelty, and 
figure, with a capital introduction in the form of a 
contrast between prose and verse. Under the title 
of “Idiom,” Professor Farle has breadth of view 
enough to recognize the fact that in some of its 
adaptations of slang American literature has utilized 
what seémed waste material and turned it to good 
account. Euphony and style are discussed at some 
length. Three chapters are given to the history 
of English prose, which the writer agrees with 
most students in dividing into three periods, the 
first beginning in the eighth and ending in the tenth 
century, and having as its special achievement the 
development of English in its AngloSaxon form ; 
the second period, which reached its culminating 
point in the fifteenth century, had for its special 
achievement the absorption of a vast addition of 
words derived from the Romanic source; the third 
period, beginning in the last century, culminates in 
our own time, Dr. Johnson, in the judgment of 
Professor Earle, forming the chief standard and 
most inflaential example of prose. On this point 
Professor Earle will find many students who will 
differ from him. He notes as two most notable 
movements in the prose of this century “the higher 
organization of the paragraph and the progress in 
restitation of vernacular English.” The volume 
closes with a chapter of practical suggestions under 
the title “ The Pen of a Ready Writer,” and here 
again in his recommendation of Dr. Johnson as the 
best model of wholesome diction Professor Earle will 
meet with many protests. As a whole, however, 
he treats his subject with breadth of view and a 
just appreciatioa of its vastness, and he is thor- 
oughly sound in commending to prose writers a 
earefal study of English of every period, and 
especially of the first. This is a book which 
ought to have wide reading. It has certain defects 
of style, and there are points in which its methods 
may be criticised, but it has the excellence which 
comes from a thorough mastery of the subject, a 
vital interest in it, and a conception of it which 
makes it aliving thing. Tne author is as far 
removed from the tone and method of most gram- 
marians and philologists as the living leaf from the 
wax imitation. 





—Under the auspices of the American Economic 
Association, Colonel Albert A. Pope, of Boston, offers 
$500 in two amounts of $300 and $20 respectively for 
the first and second best essay on Country Roads and 
City Streets. The essay must not exceed 25,000 words, 
and should treat of the economic aad social impor- 
tance of good roads, the causes of poor roads existing 
in much of our country, the best systems of road-mak- 
ing, reconstruction, and maintenance, including cheaper 
methods suited to dirt roads as well as methods for 
permanent roadways, the best system of street improve- 
ment, the systems of taxation that should be employed 
in both country and city to distribate jastly the bard@a 
of road and street improvement, wad the legislation 


that is required to further these ends. Competition is 
open to all. Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Professor Richard T. Ely, Baltimore, 
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MARCH 5, 1881. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the New Englander for January a paper on 
“ Presidential Electors,” by L. Satterthwait, points out 
to those who wish the President elected by a direct 
popular vote that the present system has important 
advantages in securing a speedier decision of the result, 
and in narrowing the scope for possible frauds. Its 
obvious defect is in an occasional election by a minority. 
To utilize the system better than at present, it is sug- 
gested that the nominating conventions should be held 
after the electors have been chosen. The writer holds 
that a higher grade of officers is obtainable where 
men are virtually elected when nominated than where a 
sharp struggle tempts corruptionists. . . . Upon “ Sug- 
gestion an Hypnotism,” Dr. J. P. C. Foster remarks 
that all actual cures attributed to prayer-healing are 
fully explained by the power of an imagination which 
is contrulled by suggestion. “ Auto-suggestion,” or the 
power of an idea originating in one’s own mind, leads 
many enthusiastic persons to a sincere belief in what 
impartial observers know to be erroneous. Among the 
wealthy this auto-suggestion causes many reasonably 
healthy people to reason themselves into inval:dism. 

Our Day for January contains a valuable symposium 
on Mormonism, in a series of questions put by Mr. 
Joseph Cook to a circle of representative men, and by 
Mrs. Cook to a meeting of women, both at Salt Like 
City. As to the attitude of young Mormons, a girl is 
mentioned who was graduated at Ann Arbor, and 
studied medicine, but returned to Utah as firm in the 
Mormon faith as ever. “She said her ideal family 
would consist of three wives. One should be domestic 
in her tastes, another literary, and in the third the 
social element should predominate.” 

In the New Englunder for February Professor Bras- 
tow, of Yale, notes, upon “ Ministerial Training,” that 
the conviction is gaining ground that church life and 
the training of pastors have had too exclusive reference 
to the cultivated and prosperous classes of society. 
“The problem of city evangelism,” he says, “ will not 
be solved til) Christian people resolve to send strong, 
intelligent, skillfully trained men into the very centers 
of degradation, and till they are willing themselves to 
tabernacle there, as Christ came to tabernacle in fallen 
humanity, and to enter upon a work of systematic 
conquest.” 

In the Andover Review for February Professor H.C. 
Sheldon, on “ Papal Insallibility in the Light of His- 
tory,” remarks that the promulgation of the dogma 
“ was the supreme sacrilege of the nineteenth century.” 
. . « Professor J G. Schurmapn, on “The Ideal Col- 
lege Education,” remarks that education is not merely 
to train men to thiok, but, even more, to give them 
something to think about. The only vindication of the 
outlay made on college education is that knowledge is 
a good in itself. As to language study, he holds that 
the man who knows only one language does not even 
know that. The study of English literature is a 
needed antidote to the reigning materialism. He de- 
mands a prescribed course tor colleges, remanding 
electives to the universities, the multiplication of 
which endangers the very idea of a liberal education, 
by encouraging specialization without previous general 
training. (Lhe paper is full of keen thought.)... 
“What shall we do with the Oid Testament ?” is 
treated editorially. If the results of recent criticism 
stand, a far-reaching reconstruction of theological 
concepiions must take place Facing such an issue, 
the minister has no right to take the attitude of a 
layman, awaiting the issue of a ecientific controversy, 
aud shelving the subject till scholars have become 
unanimous. The grounds on which the proposed re- 
constructions rest are, in the main, as open to those 
ignorant of Hebrew as to Hebraists. It is pleading 
the baby act to claim the right to uo opinion ; it 1s to 
contess one’s self vutitted for the calling ot a Biblical 
teacher. Silence is sure to be construed as due to a 
lack either of courage or candor. The only way to 
keep the Oid Testament from becomivg a hindrance 
to taith, especially among educated men, is to accept 
the results of historical criticism, and show, in the 
light of these results, what is the spirit and power of 
the sacred writings. ‘be most important of these 
results is that the prophets have been given their true 
place én the history ot religion, as leaders, preachers, 
and reformers. With the prophets of the eighth 
century the beginning must be made of using the new 
Biblical learnwg tor che advantage of Christan intel- 
ligeuce and faith. 

Ta the Homuetic Review for February, Dean Murray, 
of Princeton, says, concerning ‘“ College Puipits,” that 
a man of wealth way well regard the liberal endow- 
ment of a college pulpit as the way of most powerfully 
influenciog Chrisuan morals aud life... . In the 
“ Eurcpean Department” an address by “ An Ameri- 
can” at Berlin is quoted, to the effect that religious 
thought in America 18 not free, is uuduly subject to 
authority, lacking confidence in taith, guided puiely by 
Scripture and the Divine Spirit. * ihe union of re- 
ligious authority with religious freedom is one of the 
greatest of our many probiems—for our churches and 
our seminaries.” ... A Protestant Association has 
been formed in France for the study of social problems. 
lt declares that here 1s to be the grand struggle be- 
tween Christianity and unbelief, reoulting either 10 & 
new develupment of Christian civilization or a new 
barbaric paganism. 

ln tbe Catholic Quarterly Review for January Brother 
Azarias writes upon “burch aud State.” ‘Lhe rela- 
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tions of the two!in this Republic he holds to be “ almost 
ideal.” “Here the Church has, so far as civil society 
is concerned, all that she has ever claimed.” ‘ We 
ask,” says he, “no closer relations of Church and 
State.” . . . Concerning “ Irelaud’s Cause, Ireland's 
Leader,” the Kt. Rev. Monsignor © Reilly writes 
that no one yet appears in the Irish parliamentary 
party who can at present fill Mr. Parnell’s place as he 
filled it, bat whoever is chosen to that place will be a 
man of ability and unblemished character. Forbearance 
and conciliation will heal the present dissension, and 
the British constituencies may be relied on to do jus- 
tice to the cause. 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for February, 
Professor Wai field, of Princeton, says, with reference 
to the ‘* Development of the Doctrioe of Infant Salva- 
tion,” that any system of doctrine which suspends the 
question of any individual’s salvation upon the deter- 
mination of his own will logically leads to an extension 
of the opportunity of salvation into the future world. 
The theory of a probation in the future world for such 
as have had in this world no such probation as to 
secure a decisive choice bas its roots, he says, in the 
earliest I.utheran thinking. But in that view, what 

round of assurance in the ultimate salvation of in- 

ants, dying such, except upon the assumption of the 
gracious purpose of God to save them? This, and not 
the certainty of their own choice, is the only legitimate 
round for the belief, to which the thinking of the 
hristian world converges, that all who die in infancy 
are to be saved. 


’ 





The Evidence of Christian Experience. Being the Ely 
Lectures for 1890, by Louis French Stearns, Professor 
of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Christianity, 
as it exists to-day, may be regarded in either one of 
three aspects : First, as a system of philosophy, an ex- 
planation, in whole or in part, of the great perplexing 
phenomena of life ; secoudly, as a history, having its 
origin in the life aud teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, 
as recorded in the New Testament, its impulse in bis 
resurrection and the Church founded thereon, and its 
work illustrated and embodied in the subsequent his- 
tory of the Church ; or, finally, as a vital furce in the 
individual and ia society, a personal and an organic ex- 
perience, a life in the individual soul and in society, 
molding character, personal and social, into forms 
that harmonizs it with the will and kingdom of Gud. 

The evidences of Christianity as a philosophical sys- 
tem are philosophical: Is it rational to believe that 
there is a God? that he has manifested himself to 
men? that he is doing a redemptive work in the 
world ? avd that the Christian Church is the instru- 
ment by which he is accomplishing this work? The 
evidences of Christianity as a history are historical : 
Have we reason to believe that Jesus of Nazareth lived 
in the first century ? taught what was attributed to 
him ? died upon the cross ? rose from the dead ? and 
thus furnished the source and sprit g of the life which has 
since, apparently, flowed from his life? But Chris- 
tianity is a vital experience, and has its evidence in 
Christian experiense : Is there a witness of God in the 
human soul? Is there in man, in his aspirations and 

urposes, his very failures and faults, evidence that he 
is a child of God, sometimes living with, sometimes 
apostatized from, his Father? is he a subj-ct of re- 
demptive iofluences, of a power not himself, yet in 
himself, working for righteousness ? is repentance or 
abandonment of sin, is faith or the perception of God, 
a reality, or are they illusions ? is there communion 
with God, and strength and help and comfort coming 
from that communion? does the Bible inspire life, or 
check and stunt and dwarf it ? is Christianity, through 
the ministry of even an imperfect church, working out 
moral and social reform ? are liberty and temperance 
and education and fraternity united with Christianity 
in its philosophic, historic, and vital forms? or has 
Christianity checked rather than promoted the free 
life of the world and the upward movement of society ? 

We need not say to our readers what answer, in our 
judgwent, personal and social experience make to 
these questions. It is along this line that Professor 
Stearns develops in this volume a doctrive of evi- 
dences, dealing chiefly, however, with Christianity as 
a vital force in the individual, and having little to say 
of the evidence of its divinity and its power to trans- 
form society. It might perbaps be said of it that, if 
coupled with “Gesta Christi” by Charles Brace, or 
the “Evidence of Christianity in History ” by Dr. 
Storrs, the two volumes would make one measurably 
complete defense of Christianity from the testimony 
of living witnesses. 

In style Dr. Stearns is simple and clear, and while 
the lectures were addres+ed to theological students, 
there is little or nothing in them which could not be 
readily appreciated by lay readers. 


A very practical and valuable text-book has lately 
come from the press of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
The Rev. James C. Parsons, Principal of Prospect 
Hill School, Greenfield, M-ss., presents a very clear 
avd full aceount of English Versification for the Use of 
Students. Boys and guls who study grammar and the 
languages rarely receive any education in Evglwh 
rhythm and meter, yet for the enjoyment and intelli- 
gent appreciation of a large aud nobie part of our lit- 
erature this knowledge is very essential. To older 
readers, as well as to youvg students, Mr. Parsons’s 
bouk may be commended as a suggestive aid for the 
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study of English verse. It does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, but it covers the whole field, and presents in 
a condensed form the kind of knowledge which one 
needs in order to become intelligent concerning English 
versification. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The biography of John Boyle O'Reilly, written by 
James Jeffrey Roche, together with bis poems and 
speeches, edited by his widow, will be issued at once 
by the Cassell Publishing Company. 

—Honghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently published a 
new “Atlantic” portrait of Mr Lowell, which is designed 
to replace the portrait printed several years ago. The 
new portrait is from a photograph taken by Gutekuast, 
and —— an almost full-page likeness of the poet. 

—The American Sunday-School Uaion sead several 
poets book-marks, with special designs for Easter, 

irthdays, holidays, and for the Kiag’s Daughters, 
Y. P. S.C. E, and other societies, the designs cut 
from celluloid, and accompanied with ribbons of many 
colors. (25 cents each ) 

—A bvok of essays on Socialism by Stanley Robert- 
son, Wordsworth, George Howell, Auberon Herbert, 
and other Eaglishmen, living and dead, will be issued 
by D. Appleton & Co., under the title “A Piea for 
Liberty.” It is edited by Thomas Mackay, author of 
‘The English Poor.” 

—During the year 1890 there were added to the 
possessions of the Astor Library (besides $75,000 
worth of pictures) 3117 volumes, making a total of 
435,101, exclusive of pamphlets. The whole number 
of readers was 62 778, and 9 745 visits were made to 
the alcoves by students. Tne expenditures darin 
the year were, for general expenses, $20,186.54 ; for 
books and binding, $11,208 81. 

—Dr. Schliemann was buried, not at Colonos, but 
among the Protestants near the new Athenian Come- 
tery across the [lissus, in full view of the south side of 
the Parthenon, of the great Theater, and of Hidrian’s 
restoration of the Temple of Olympian Jupiter. This 
is some three miles southeast of Colonos and not far 
from the King’s garden, which now answers more ex- 
actly to the descriptions of the groves of Colonos than 
any part of Attica. 

—The New York agency of Macmillan & Co. has 
become a distinct concern, under the old name. The 
American house of Macmillan & Co. wiil act as agents 
for the Euglish house of the same name and for the 
publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University 
presses. The management of the American house will 
remain in the hands of Mr. George P. Brett, who is 
admirably —_ to manage its large and varied 
interests. o house which publishes books in the 
English language has & more honorable record than 
Macmillan & Co. The fiem name on a book is a 
guaranty of scholarly and literary quality. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Valera, Juan. Vuna.uz. $1. 
CHRISTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
L.C. W. The Haydocks’ festimuny. $1. 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, NEW YORK. 
Howe, Edward. Handela d Haydn 5 cts. 
E. P. DUTTON & 0O., NEW YORK. 
An Easter Carol. $1. 
¥LOOD & VINCENT, MFADVILLH, PA. 
Woods, Virna. ‘The Amazons. 75 cts, 
_ FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 
Arvold, Sir Edwin. The Light of the World. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON. 
The New Fourth Music Reader, Designed by Luther Whit- 
ing Mason and George A. Veazie, Jr. $1. 
_ _ HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Woman's Work in America, Edited by Annie Nathan 
Meyer. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Lee, Mary Catherine. In ths Uheering-Up business. $1.25. 
Covke, George Wiilis. Mrowning Guide-Buok. $2. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Hubbell, Rev. Nathan, New York. Juurney to Jeru 
em, $1. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK. 
Macaulay 8 S+cona Kosay on the Karl of Chatham. Edited 
by W. W. Curtis, A.M. 
Parsons, the Rev. James C. English Versification for the 
Use ot Students. 
LEE & SHEPARD. BOSTON. 
Rig. Charles F, ‘The Picturesque Geographical Readers. 
3 cts. 


D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 

Browning, Robert. Christmas Eve and Easter Day and 
other oems. _ 

Hussey, Martha S. Helps in Teaching Reading. 

FLEMING H. REVELL. NEW YORK. 

Drummond, Henry. The Perfected Life. 20 ots. 

ROBEKTS BROS., BOSTON. 

Ward, May Alden. Petrarch. $1.25. 

Alien, Jeseph Henry. Positive Keligion. $1.23. 

Call, Annie Payson, Power Thro-gh Kepose. $1. 

L. A. SAWYER, WHIT4SBUKO , N, Y. 

Sawyer, Rev. Leicester A. ‘The bible; Analyzed, Trans- 

lated, and ace. mpanied wi h Critical Studies, 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 

Reclus, Elie. Primitive Foik. $1.25. 

EDGAR 8. WERNER, NEW YORK. 

Emma Dunning Banks’s Urigiual Kecitations with Lesson 
Talks. $1.25. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

Beet, Joseph Agar. A Commentary on Sc. Paul's Epistles 
tu the Ephesians, Philippians, Colussians, and to Phile- 
mon. $2. 

Grinity, H. N. The Prayer of Humanity. $1.25, 

Wright, Charles H.H,D.D. An Taeobtieetine to the Old 
Testament. 75 cts., net. 
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[nguiring Friends. 





[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
sect to pty Tavon, accompanied oe 
postage stamp, receive a reply either throug! 
the columns > ae pase ow by personal letter. 
Ss ane will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 





In the article in your last number entitled 
“* The Christian in Society’’ you say, ‘* Christ 
wrought his first miracle for no other appa- 
rent reason than to add to its [the wedding’s] 
joyous festivities ”’ (italics mine). Will you 
explain, then, John ii., which says, ‘* He 
manifested his glory and his disciples believed 
on him” ? C. M. C. 

Christ manifested his glory when he 
fed the five thousand, but he did not feed 
the five thousand in order to manifest his 
glory. He did nothing for his own glory, 
and therefore everything he did mani- 
fested his glory. The object of feeding 
the five thousand was to supply a hungry 
people with foud. The object of his 
making of the wine was—what? if 
not to supply a social gathering with a 
prolongation of its innocent festivities. 





1. How and where can I obtain information 
in regard to the organization and_ practical 
working of a Society of Christian Endeavor ? 
2. Please mention two or three of the most 
ga Methodist Episcopal publishing 

ouses. 3. Can you give me the address of 
a first-class homeopathic medical journal 
published in New England or New York? 
4. Who is, from Dr. Lyman Abbott’s view- 
point, the best commentator on John’s Gos- 
pel? STUDENT. 

1. Write to the Rev. F. E. Clark, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 2. Hunt & Eaton (Methodist 
Book Concern), New York City ; Flood & 
Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 3. The “ Ameri- 
can Homeopath,” New York City. 4. 
For a general :reatise on the Gospel of 
John we knov nothing better than “The 
Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ,” by 
Edmund H. Sears; for spiritual com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel, F. D. 
Maurice, The Gospel of St. John ;” for 
— interpretative commentary, see 

et in three volumes, Lutardt in three 
volumes, Tholuck in one volume, Lyman 
Abbott in one volume. 





Can you tell me where I can obtain any 
works, writings of any kind, or sermons, on 
the subject of ‘‘ Theosophy,”’ treating that 
pera of philosophy from an adverse point 
of view ? A friend of mine has placed some 
Theosophical literature in my hands, and [ 
now feel the need of a correcting influence. 
Is there anything of the kind amet” 


We recently met an English clergyman 
and his friends, who styled themselves 
“Christian Theosophists.” Theosophy, 
whose peculiarity is in its claim to direct 
divine inspiration and intuitive knowledge 
of divine things, is found in so many 
forms, from Buddhism to Swedenborgian- 
ism, that we are at a loss to know pre- 
cisely what our friend wants. So far as 
it is combined with antichristian ele- 
ments, the best antidote we know of is 
the Gospel of John and the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians. 


1. Kindly inform me as to what you con- 
sider to be the best works on Practical Mo- 
rality—Christian Ethics. 2. Where can I 
obtain ‘* Moral Education in Public Schools,” 
by W.N. Clarke ? S. H. R. 

1. R. W. Dale’s “ Laws of Christ for 
Common Life” is as good as any we 
can name. A little book entitled “The 
Citizen and Neighbor,” by C. F. Dole 
(Unitarian S. S. Soc., Boston), presents 
a good outline of social morality for class 
instruction. 2. Who can inform us? 





In a late issue in ‘Inquiring Friends,” 
D. S. asks, *‘ Is there a being in existence 
such as the popular mind calls the Devil ?”’ 
The reply given is, “* There are degrees of 
wickedness, and by ‘ the devil’ we mean sim- 
ply the wickedest being in existence.” If 
this answer is correct (and I think it is), why 
may not the term ‘the devil’’ belong to 
different beings in different ages or ons ? 
May not the being now wickedest be excelled 
in wickedness by another being who, in that 
case, would become “‘the devil” par excel- 
lence ? Aw OLp SUBSCRIBER. 


Very possibly. Concerning the gener- 
al subject we have very little, if any, pos- 
itive knowledge. 


Will you inform me and other readers 
what you regard the reputation for scholar- 
ship of Drs. H. Oort and J. Hooykaas, authors 
of the ** Bible for Learners ’’? W. 


They stand very high as scholars be- 
longing to the Dutch school of liberal (or, 
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as some say, destructive) critics, with 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, etc. 





Will you please give me a list of works on 
Sociology best suited to one who has given 
but little attention to thesubject ? W. I. 

Send 5 cents to “The Dawn,” 383 
Washington Street, Boston, which prints 
a full catalogue of such works. 





Is there a critical text of the Greek New 
Testament, pocket edition, in good binding ? 
Please state price, if known. Re oe. 

We know of nothing smaller than 
Westcott and Hort’s, 6x4 inches, $1.25, 
Venetian binding. 





Who was Mona Lisa? M. B. 


Perhaps some reader can tell. The 
character in “Agnes of Sorrento” is 
Mona, not Mona Lisa, while George 
Eliot’s heroine in the poem is Lisa. We 
believe there is a picture called Mona 
Lisa by Leonardo da Vinci. 





What is the meaning of such abbreviations 
as the following, found in law books ? 32 Ark. 
414 [1877]; 3 Gray [Mass.], 144 (ise) ¢ Mu 


They refer to certain volumes of law 
reports. Thus the first means the thirty- 
second volume of the Arkansas Reports 
(Supreme Court), page 414, the volume 
being for the year 1877. 





My request for the Indian Supplement has 
met with speedy response,as I received a copy 
to-day from Kev. Wayland Johnson. One 
other subscriber has sent a card, offering his, 
and as I fear others may send, will you kindly 
insert the fact of my receiving one ? 

H. ADELE STREETER. 





Can any one inform me who is the author 
of the hymn 
** If I could only surely know 
That all these things that tire me so 
Were noticed by my Lord.” S.R. P. 





‘“*as TO ENGLISH SPARROWS.” 


If the editor, in the Inquiring Friends’ de- 
partment, will allow me one word more in an- 
swer to ‘** Kham,” I will make it my last on 
the above subject. The “‘ injury to the moral 
sense”’ in his article lay not, of course, in 
making a pie of the birds after their betrayal 
and murder, but in the fact of the manner 
of their “ taking off.”” After Macbeth had 
enticed, as it were, Duncan into his castle, he 
killed his guest in his sleep. He *‘ murdered 
sleep.’’ Hence the terrible remorse of the 
Thane of Cawdor. Now, the worst of 
** Kham’s”’ “‘ friend,’’ and of ‘* Kham ”’ him- 
self as the historian of the exploit, is that 
they feel no remorse. They hear no voice 
ery, “Sleep no more!’’ hey gloat over 
their deed. Their state is a very dark one; 
** hinc wle lachryme !”” 

As to the only useful attribute of sparrows, 
that they may be edible in pie, let not New 
Yorkers forget how the worms in June u 
to caper about on our trees and sidewalks. 
As a girl, [ used to come home with my bon- 
net and dress fringed with them. What de- 
livered us from this plague? Echo answers 
(to the point, like the Irish echo), ‘* The Eng- 
glish sparrows !” A.L. L. 


KHAM REJOINS. 

The New York Legislature has undertaken 
to settle the economic status of the English 
sparrow (Passer domesticus) in an act for the 
protection of birds. The eo therefore, 
may properly be relegated for the present to 
that fone. State Entomologist J. A. Lint- 
ner recommends that the English sparrow 
be specifically exempted from protection. 
He suggests this phraseology: ** And it shall 
be considered a misdemeanor intentionally to 
give it shelter or food, except with a view to tts 
ultimate destruction.”’ The italics are ours. 
It may be added that ‘* The Great Divide,” 
a Denver, Colorado, publication, quotes ‘‘a 
scientist,’? unnamed, as follows: ‘‘The da 
is not ten years distant when the Unite 
States will be dai ed more by its English 
sparrows than by all the weevils, cut-worms, 
crows, blackbirds, rabbits, hawks, fleas, 
moths, curculios, droughts, or floods. He 
could not be got rid of to-day for $5,000,000 
in cash. He damaged us last year $25,000,- 
000.”? This estimate may not be entirely ac- 
curate, but it is a striking indication of the 
drift of scientific opinion as the character of 
the English sparrow mes more widely 
known. But your correspondent is disturbed 
by the criticism that his friend’s plan of trap- 

ing the bird is “heartless because of the 
potion involved ”’ in baiting the little pest 
to hisdoom. Would some one of The Chris- 
tian Union’s ‘‘ other correspondents ”” explain 
why it is more “ heartless ’’ or involves more 
**deception’’ than the common practice of 
inveigling the mischievous mouse into his 
death-trap by a bait of cheese? Moral dis- 
tinctions seem to be wonderfully subtle in 
some minds ! Kuam. 

Perhaps with this interesting presenta- 
tion of both sides we may close this dis- 
cussion, about which we have received 


many other letters. 





luck RG3 6%ar f 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
—- that puzzles the YouNG FOLKS. But 
makes these conditions : 


itions: ; 

1st. The full name and address of the in- 
quirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in r ae to questions and answers previously 

ished. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. ; 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 

an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 

omniscient. | 





HOW TO CURE SQUEAKING SHOES. 


In letter 174, which appeared in this 
column for February 12, H. W. G. ex- 
pressed his belief that there are in this 
country several hundred thousand pairs 
of squeaky shoes daily worrying their 
wearers and their wearer's friends. This 
estimate must be more nearly correct 
than I thought, if the number of replies 
which have come to me in answer to H. 
W. G.’s inquiry are a fair basis of reckon- 
ing. Appended are some of the various 
cures for squeaky shoes with which corre- 
spondents have kindly provided me : 


Punch a 


Shoes squeak because of the 
Few Holes. 


action of the confined air be- 
tween the inner and the outer 
soles, as they move back and forth under the 
ressure of the foot and the weight of the 
y. If H. W. G. will bore three or four 
holes through the inner sole, and keep them 
open, he will be much relieved. Single soles 
never squeak unless they have been soaked 
in water then dried, when the action of 
the air in the cracks will cause them to 
squeak. Up 


Drivea I was troubled with squeak- 

Few Nails. ing shoes, and went to my 

shoemaker, who stopped the 

annoyance by driving half a dozen nails 

around the middle of each sole, thereby pre- 

venting the rubbing of the inner and outer 
sole, which was the real cause of = . 





Borrow the Oil- No. 174 can cure his 
Can from the _ shoes of eyewesy Bed 
Sewing-Machine. punching a small hole 
through the lower sole 

and squirting some oil in. H.S. H. 





Not Nails but Having been a sufferer 

Wooden with squeaking shoes, I 

Shoe Pegs. can fully recommend hav- 

ing wooden pegs put in all 

over the sole of the shoe or boot ; it is effect: 

ual, and any cobbler can do it. The pegs 

do not come through and hurt the foot, but 
hold the squeaking leather pieces together. 
BRIDGETON. 





Oiling is To take the squeak out of the 
Useful. soles of shoes [ have tried the 
following with excellent re- 
sults. Pour alittle linseed oil (either raw or 
boiled) on a shallow plate. Set the sole of 
the shoe in the latter, and let it remain over 
night. The oil should not cover the sole, but 
be absorbed through the bottom. 
ANTI-SQUEAK. 


No, Oiling is Take the shoes to a shoe- 
Useless. maker, and have three or 
j four rows of pegs driven 
from instep to toe, the pegs in rows. and the 
rows about the same distance apart. Wetting, 
oiling, etc., all are useless. The squeak comes 
from the parts of the sole playing back and 
forth on each other in walking. The pegs 
pin the pieces of leather together and stop 
this play, and so stop the noise. M. L. 








—A correspondent of the Boston 
“Transcript” recalls this anecdote of 
Father Taylor : “ Seeing in his audience 
at one time a well-known clergyman of 
the Baptist denomination, he left his pul- 
pit, and, passing down the aisle to the pew 
where the reverend gentleman was seated, 
invited him to occupy the pulpit with 
himself and make the opening prayer. 
The visiting preacher declined, giving as 
a reason that a Unitarian had occupied 
the pulpit the Sunday before. Father 
Taylor was not the man to waste time or 
words on such material, so, hastily turn- 
ing about, he strode hurriedly back to 
the pulpit, and on reaching it said : ‘ Let 
us pray—O Lord, deliver us from 
bigotry and bad rum: thou knowest 
which is worse ; I don’t. Amen.’” 
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Fugitive Poems. 





“THE SONG THAT SILAS SUNG.” 


By S. W. Foss. 


Neighbor Silas sung a song 
Every day his whole life long— 
Sung it gladly ’neath the cloud 
t hung o’er him like a shroud, 
Or, when sunbeams with their play 
Gleamed and glorified his way, 
Like a shower of joy outflung 
Was the wes that Silas sung: 
** Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 
And the gruff gang go it ; 
But behind the night 
There’s aplenty of light, 
And everything is all right, 
And I know it!”’ 


Like the battle-drum to me 
Was the song of victory ; 
Like the flute’s exultant strain, 
’Mid the wounded and the slain; 
Like the quick, blood-stirring fife 
On the battle-plain of life— 
Far and free the echoes rung 
Of the song that Silas sung : 
‘** Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 
And the gruff gang go it ; 
But behind the night 
There’s a plenty of light, 
And everything is all right, 
And I know it!” 


Silas’s soul has taken flight, 
Passed in music through the night, 
Through the shadow chill and gray, 
And gone singing on its way ; 
But the quaint song that was his 
Cheers the saddened silences ; 
Still glad pocarag notes are flung 
From the song that Silas sung : 
** Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers grow], 
And the gruff gang go it ; 

But behind the night 

There’s a plenty of light, 

And everything is all right, 

And I know it!” 

—[Yankee Blade. 





THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 
By Carpinat NewMan. 


I went to sleep ; and now I am refreshed— 
A strange refreshment: for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 
I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling 


P ; 

Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yes :—some one softly said, 

‘*‘He’s gone ;”” and then a sigh went round 

And hen S aeniie ducal 

nd then I surely a priestly voice 

Cry, ‘ Subvenite ;” and they knelt in prayer. 

1 seem to hear him still; but thin and low, 

And fainter and more faint the accents come, 

As at an ever-widening interval. 

Ah! whence is this? What is this sever- 
ance ? 

This silence pours a solitariness 

Into the very essence of my soul ; 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 

Hath something too of sternness and of pain, 

For it drives back my thoughts upon their 
spring 

By a strange introversion, and perforce 

I now _— to feed upon vee 

Because | have naught else to feed upon. 


So much I know, not knowing how I know, 
That the vast universe where I have dwelt 
Is a me, or I am quitting it, 

Or I or it is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 
And we e’en now are million miles apart. 
Yet .. . is this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengthening measurements of 


space, 
Which grow and multiply by speed and time ? 
Or am I traversing infinity 
By endless subdivision. hurrying back 
From finite towards infinitesimal, 
Thus dying out of the expansive world ? 


Another marvel: some one has me fast 

Within his ample palm; ’tis not a grasp 

Such as they use on earth, but all around 

Over the surface of my subtle being, 

As though I were a sphere, and capable 

To be accosted thus, a uniform 

And gentle pressure tells me I am not 

Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 
—[Selected. 


CONTRASTS. 
By Ricnarp E. Burton. 


Strange, that we creatures of the petty ways, 
Poor prisoners hehind these fleshly bars. 
Can sometimes think us thoughts with God 
ablaze, 
Touching the fringes of the outer stars. 


And stranger still that, having flown so high, 
And stood unshamed in shining presences, 
We can resume our smallness, nor imply | 
In mien or gesture what that memory is. 
—{Sunday-School Times. 
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Temperance News. 





THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The convention of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union held recently in 
Washington brought together the wo- 
men identified with the temperance work 
throughout the country. The heads of 
the various departments all gave reports 
from their several departments, and these 
reports indicated an increase in interest 
and membership. The first meeting of 
the convention was held in the First Con- 
gregational Church, a most comfortable 
and homelike edifice. This meeting was 
entirely devotional. The convention dur- 
ing the rest of the week met in the 
Foundry Methodist - Episcopal Church. 
All the meetings were well attended, and 
some of them were crowded. The ad- 
miration and devotion to Miss Willard 
was in constant evidence. Her charming 
personality, her earnestness which never 
becomes a bore because of the delightful 
sense of humor that is manifested when- 
ever there is fitting opportunity, make 
the meetings under her direction what 
women’s meetings are not very often—a 
place where faces break into smiles, and 
where ripples of laughter brighten the in- 
tensity of feelings. The white plume of 
Henry of Navarre never rallied more 
loyal followers than does the bow of white 
ribbon worn by Miss Willard. 

One of the most eloquent addresses 
made at the Convention was made by 
Mrs. Wallace, the mother of General 
Lew Wallace. Her subject was “ Why 
the W. C. T. U. Demand the Ballot.” 
She gave the history of the treatment 
the women suffragists received at the 
Capitol. She said that the first petition 
presented for a sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ; it had 
been referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, to the Committee on Internal 
Improvements, and it was only two years 
ago that a special Committee on Women’s 
Suffrage had been organized. Her ad- 
dress was a plea for the ballot because 
the ballot in the hands of women would 
protect their homes. Mrs. Wallace is 
seventy-four years old, but her voice 
and manner indicated a woman under 


fifty. 

The work among railroad men was 
presented by the Superintendent of that 
department, Miss Jenny Collins, who 
urged the need of courage and faith. 
She is a young woman of intensity and 
fervor. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature 
presented at the Convention was the work 
for children. ‘ Educate the children” was 
the theme of every speaker, and one 
day of the Convention was devoted to 
the consideration of the work of the W. 
C. T. U. among children. The branches 
in Washington held a meeting in which 
the children marched about ~ First 
Congregational Church carrying banners 
and Saline Miss Willard im 5 a most 
happy address, and urged the children to 
work for their bands. Mrs. Hunt, who 
is the head of the children’s department 
of the temperance work, was given a re- 
ception in one of the churches, at which 
she made an address urging that-educa- 
tion for the children now meant educated 
men and women in a few years. 

Naturally, the prevailing theme at the 
Convention was the abolition of license ; 
there were, it was argued, but two politi- 
cal parties, the whisky party and the anti- 
whisky party. Many of the speakers urged 
that the country could not prosper while 
it received a revenue from the manufact- 
ure of whisky. No positive action was 
taken by the Convention ; the enthusiasm 
must and did arouse interest in those who 
were indifferent, and the women who 
came discouraged and felt that the future 
was not promising for the realization of 
the hope of the W.C.T. U. were in- 
spired anew by the enthusiasm of the 
more hopeful. There were many inter- 
changes of courtesy between the churches, 
the hotels, and the visiting members, 
and while Washington may not be the 
most temperate city in the world, the 
women of the W. C. T. U. must feel 
that it has a friendly feeling toward 
their work. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


By Isaac O. RANKIN. 


Those who think at all upon the ques- 
tion of the abuse of alcohol may be sum- 
marily divided into three classes. 

There are those who say that there is 
no temperance question. God meant that 
men should be tempted ; and they are 
tempted aceordingly. We have only to 
warn them of peril and help them in their 
conflict ; but we have no right to with- 
draw them from the conflict. Restrictive 
legislation makes the world a poorer 
school for the discipline of character, and 
interferes with the moral order of God’s 
appointment. 

Men of this class, happily, are rare, 
and would count for little if not rein- 
forced by the power of inertia in the mul- 
titude, which is only stirred by the ex- 
perience of personal loss and suffering. 

The second class is fully alive to the 
evils of the abuse of alcohol, and possesses 
an enthusiasm for reform which ought 
to count for much in the right settlement 
of the question. But, as a matter of fact, 
this enthusiasm is largely barren of re- 
sults. 

Men of this class have a remedy to 
propose for the disease, and will hear of 
no other treatment than their own. They 
welcome, but they never give, alliance. 

Between these two classes is another, 
bes without organization, with varying 

egrees of knowledge and enthusiasm, 
but, asa whole, quite ready to support any 
plan of reform which promises to solve 
this difficult question. For lack of an 
agreement among all the friends of re- 
form, the whole cause stands still, or 
moves with languid and uncertain steps. 

It is not my purpose in this article to 
attempt the reconciliation of the divided 
friends of reform, but, rather, briefly to 
indicate the lines upon which it appears 
to me that action may be made effect- 
ive. 

The worst evils connected with the 
liquor traffic arise from the fact that the 
trade is the easiest and most profitable 
which is open to our citizens, and that its 
profits increase in proportion to the 
absence of control. ifforts have been 
made to reach these profits—which are 
the Achilles heel of the trade—by tax 
and by license, but none of them has 
been more than partially successful, and 
it is not too much to say that while the 
trade is allowed to be a source of private 
gain they must all be futile. Why not, 
therefore, eliminate the element of pri- 
vate gain and make the trade at once 
unattractive? In the present state of 
society this cannot be done by statutory 
prohibition, but it can be done effectively 
by Government monopoly. 

Government monopoly in the manu- 
facture, importation, and sale of alcohol 
and its compounds would place the re- 
sponsibility for control unmistakably 
upon the whole people, where it rightly 
belongs. It would become a plain ques- 
tion, instead of one confused with other 
issues and hidden behind other claims. 
The prejudice of self-interest would be 
eliminated, and temperate discussion and 
decision become possible. The barrooms 
would cease to be a recruiting ground for 
voters in the interests of evil. There 
would be no liquor league pouring its 
wealth into politics, and controlling, by 
threat or by reward, the action of our 
public men. And in all these changes 
the cause of good morals would be im- 
measurably advanced. 

By this plan, also, it would be possible 
to strip the use of alcohol of the illu- 
sions of fancy which now surround and 
favor it. The lures prepared by an un- 
scrupulous self-interest ; the adventi- 
tious charms which appeal so forcibly to 
youthful and immature imaginations ; 
the music and pictures, the warmth and 
light and jovial companionship, would all 
be gone. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Govern- 
ment monopoly might, and would, be 
made to sweep away at one stroke all 
the harmful adulteration which now 
makes men not merely drank but crazy. 
If the use of alcohol as a beverage could 
by brought from behind its screens and 
hiding-places ; if all false romance and 
poetry could be put away from it ; if the 
drugged liquors of the chemist could be 
replaced by the simpler products of the 
vine unfortified, and the brewing-vat un- 


poisoned; if the fog of private d 

might be dispersed, and the cones 

untempted ; if we might be snre that our 

restrictions would restrict—surely in this 

outlook the world would be changed. 
GLOvVERSVILLE, N. Y. 








Correspondence. 





ANOTHER OPTIMIST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
All copies of your paper are optimist 
numbers to me. Its name is an inspira- 
tion to helpfulness, for is it not through 
union of Christians that the world’s bet- 
ter day is coming? Your Outlook and 
other editorials always help to those 
larger views that are ever the most hope- 
ful. YetIam glad to know that you 
mean to make one number especially op- 
timistic. It is sure to be the best Chris- 
tian Union ever issued—a number that 
should be circulated by the million and 
be read by every young mother, so as to 
impress on the coming generation that 
happy, hopeful spirit into which every 
child in Christian lands ought to be born. 
The best antidote to pessimism is to 
note the accelerating progress of human- 
ity in modern days, and especially durin 
the past generation which has witnesse 
the destruction of the barbarism of slav- 
ery in thiscountry. There is still enough 
cruelty, oppression, sensualism, and self- 
ishness among men to stagger the brav- 
est spirit at times ; but with this barba- 
rism abolished each year makes it more 
sure that God reigns in his heavens, and 
therefore all must be well in his world. 
To believe this simple truth seems to me 
the most essential lesson in human life. It 
is a lesson that in the era before the flood 
1 can well believe it needed centuries of 
experience for men to learn. But after 
a believing soul like Abraham, the father 
of the faithful, had begun to find God it 
needed less time to vindicate the ways of 
God with men. Still later, after Moses, 
or whoever else did it, had written out 
the stories of Job, of Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, and the children of Israel, the 
length of human life was further reduced. 
Since Christ came 1 think it possible for 
children to be born into the belief that 
all things work together for good to all 
who love God and seek goodness. If not 
thus born, the first lesson to be impressed 
on the child’s mind is that the heavenly 
Father loves the baby more than any 
earthly parent can, and that when trou- 
bles come, as come they will inevery hu- 
man life, an appeal to the heavenly Father 
for comfort and help will never be in 
vain. M. J. FOWLER. 
RocuestER, N. Y., 1891. 





A CRITICISM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the review by Dr. Abbott of the 
Sunday-school lesson for February 22, 
he cites the existence of “legends and 
traditions” in ancient profane history, 
and in effect characterizes the Biblical 
history as “adorned and embellished by 
legends ” and “ partaking of romance in 
its composition.” To thus open the 
gates for selection in belief is to give a 
mighty opportunity to those who desire 
to discredit the Jewish history at any and 
every point, as well as to weaken the 
power of Bible narrative with the young 
—if not with the old. The Books of the 
Kings are formal and connected history, 
by whomsoever written. The line of 
the Kings, the glory of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, are cited by Matthew. 
The three years’ famine, the widow of 
Sarepta, and healing of Naaman are con- 
firmed in Luke and James, and are no 
less legendary or incredible than the 
parting of the Jordan by Elijah and 
Elisha, or the healing of the waters of 
Jericho. 

If these are mere “stories” or tradi- 
tions told to “illustrate Elisha’s pro- 
phetic character,” and not Bible truths 
and signs of almighty power granted to 
His prophets, then, indeed, have we a 
book of idle tales. Either ‘all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable,” or part only should be so 
characterized, and who shall make the 
division ? H. L. J. 


[Oar correspondent assumes that no 
Scripture can be given by inspiration or 
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be profitable unless it is historically true. 
There is no evidence for the opinion 
that the parable of the prodigal son is 
historically true, yet no one doubts that 
it was given by inspiration and is profit- 
able. The notion that inspiration is con- 
fined to using history as a medium for 
instruction is a narrow notion, which has 
no warrant either in Scripture or in phi- 
losophy.—Eps. C. U.] 





NEW CHURCH THEOLOGY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Thank you for your editorial “The 
Forgiveness of Sins.” If you propose to 
change the general belief of the Christian 
Church from that of a legal forgiveness 
of sins by God to an actual forgiveness 
in the nature and affections of the sin- 
ner, you have a stupendous task before 
you. 

You say: “It is the glory of the Bible 
that it teaches, what neither Romanism 
nor Protestantism has yet sufficiently ap- 
prehended, despite some divinely in- 
structed prophets in both communions, 
that no change in the disposition of God 
is either necessary or possible.’ Would 
it not be well to look back a hundred 
years and see if we can find any traces of 
such teaching? In Swedenborg’s “ Ar- 
cana Ccelestia,” No. 10,042, we read: 
“‘ The pardon of sins, expiation, propitia- 
tion, and redemption, are also nothing 
else but purification from evils and falses, 
the implantation of good and of truth, 
and their conjunction, thus regeneration.” 
And again: “The Lord out of divine 
mercy regenerates man, which effect is 
wrought from his infancy even to the 
last moment of life in the world, and 
afterwards to eternity ; thus out of divine 
mercy he leads man away from evils and 
falses, and leads to the truths of faith 
and the goods of love, and then keeps 
him in those principles ; and afterwards 
out of divine mercy elevates him to him- 
self into heaven, and renders him happy; 
these are the things which are meant by 
the remission of sins out of mercy.” 

H. H. G. 








AN INCIDENT IN THE 
TREASURY. 


A question of forgery had arisen in the 
Assistant Treasury in New York. The 
Auditor, who signed checks for the pay- 
ment of money, pronounced two checks 
returned to him as paid, amounting to 
nearly $10,000, to be forgeries. The 
responsibility for the money lay between 
Mr. Cisco and the Anditor. If the 
checks were genuine, the Auditor ; if they 
_ forged, Mr. Cisco, must bear the 
oss. 

Mr. Cisco claimed to know that the 
checks bore the genuine signature of the 
Auditor. He so testified in an examina- 
tion which took place before a commis- 
sion of the United States. He declined 
to admit a possibility that he could be 
mistaken. His experience, he said, en- 
abled him to identify a genuine or to de- 
tect a forged signature with unerring 
certainty. No one could imitate his sig- 
nature so as to cause him to hesitate. 
He was as certain that the disputed sig- 
natures were genuine as though he had 
seen them written. 

Friends of the Auditor who were confi- 
dent of his integrity, finding that the 
mind of Mr. Cisco was closed to all the 
presumptions arising from the long 
service and the unblemished character of 
the accused, availed themselves of the 
assistance of experts and of photography. 
An expert wrote an imitation of the 
Assistant Treasurer’s name, which that 
official testified was his own genuine sig- 
nature. He was as certain of it as he 
was of the genuineness of the disputed 
checks. The evidence of the expert who 
wrote the imitation, and the enlarged 
photograph of the signatures to the 
checks, made their traced, painted, false, 
and spurious character so apparent that 
the Auditor was at once discharged, not- 
withstanding the positive evidence of his 
chief. The result so intensely morti- 
fied him that he promptly resigned his 
office of Assistant Treasurer, declaring 
that nothing should induce him to with- 
draw his resignation. — [From “ The 
Faith of President Lincoln,” by L. E. 
Chittenden, in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 


SPEAK TRULY. 
Missionary Meeting, Optional. 
(Mal. ii., 6; Phil. iv., 8; Ps. xxxiv., 13.) 


[N the broadest, deepest sense, this is a 
difficult injunction te obey. We are 
easily self-deceived in regard to motives, 
and are so constantly making mistakes 
of judgment and performance while the 
desire to appear well to others is strong 
within us, that too often our words are not 
the pure, unadulterated truth. But the 
same Jesus who opened the depths of the 
Mosaic law to the sight of men and told 
them that the true heart was the main- 
spring of all true action and speech 
toward God and men, also told them that 
He, who was the truth, would make it 
possible for them to have the Spirit of 
truth dwelling with them and in them. 
The words which we speak to-day and 
to-morrow will be true words just so far 
as they are inspired by the indwelling 
Spirit. “Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 

We are to speak truly concerning what 
God has done for us, not holding back 
nor distorting any of his providences. 
We are to speak truly of the love of 
Jesus and of his power to save. It 
is thus that “a true witness deliv- 
ereth souls.” The thoughts of our hearts 
when we have been looking to Jesus 
and listening to his voice and are throb- 
bing with his touch of power cannot 
but be true thoughts ; and yet we modify 
them in our intercourse with others, giv- 
ing them less in our words than he has 
given tous. If we were always ready to 
“declare his word faithfully,” many 
more would believe on him. Even the 
true word may fail in its power through 
untimeliness or lack of tact. ‘ A word 
in due season, how good it is !’’ says the 
wise man, and Paul admonishes the Ephe- 
sian Christians to “speak the truth in 
love.” 

When the Queen of Sheba came to 
the court of Solomon, and beheld the 
glory of his kingdom, she said, ‘‘It was 
a true report which I heard in mine own 
land of thine acts, and of thy wisdom : 
Howbeit, I believed not their words un- 
til I came, and mine eyes had seen it : 
and, behold, the one half of the great- 
ness of thy wisdom was not told me : for 
thou exceedest the fame that I heard.” 
Does not a responsibility rest upon us 
concerning the fame of “a greater than 
Sclomon” ? Would not many more in 
the far lands enter into the kingdom of 
the King of kings, if only a true report 
was sent to them of his wisdom and his 
love? And are we not guilty before 
God of withholding the truth from those 
whom he means us to reach, and for 
whose sakes he has intrusted us with 
the Gospel ? 

No circumstances can justify us in de- 
parting from the truth. Charles Dick- 
ens says, “ There is nothing so strong or 
safe in any emergency of life as the sim- 
ple truth.” Surely we can trust God to 
protect in dark and dangerous ways, if 
he calls us to; ass through them. “He 
that keepeth thee will not slumber.” 
The story of Gehazi’s false dealing and its 
punishment may well become a parable to 
us. With every conscious deviation from 
the truth, our souls receive a more dead- 
ly taint than the leprosy which began its 
work upon the prophet’s servant. 

We are to speak truly to God. Doubt- 
less the temptation is greater in public 
than in private prayer to say the things 
we do not mean. But let us remember, 
as we pray in our Christian Endeavor 
prayer-meetings, or elsewhere, that we 
are in the presence of God, and that we 
are leading the thoughts of others to him; 
therefore let us not use vain repetitions, 
but ask directly for the gifts which we 
all most need, yet longing more to draw 
near to him than to receive his richest 
blessings. 

As the fully magnetized needle of the 
mariner’s compass is liable to be dis- 
turbed by local causes, such as the iron 
used in the ship’s constriction and at- 
mospheric changes, so here, the soul of 
the Christian deviates more or less from 
the pole-star of truth, but when released 








1 For the week beginning March 15, 1891. 














from these holdings he will altogether 
turn to God, because of the power of the 
Spirit of truth within him. 

References : Ex. xviii., 21, 22—xx., 16 
—xxiii., 1; 1 Kings x. 6,7; Ps. xxv., 5 
—xxxiii., 4—xliii, 3—exix., 104, 128 ; 
Prov. vi., 16-19—xiv., 25—xxii., 20, 21 
—xxiii,, 23; Jer. ix., 3; Zech. viii. 16, 
17; Luke xix., 8-10; John iii., 18-21— 
viii, 43-47—x.,. 39-42—xviii., 37, 38; 
Acts v., 1-5; Rom. ix., 1; Eph. iv., 14, 
15; Titus iii., 1,2; Heb. x., 22; 1 Pet. 
iii., 10, 15, 16. 

Daily Readings : (1) Prov. xii., 13-22; 
(2) Jer. xxiii, 16-32; (3) Mark xiv., 
66-72 ; (4) Matt. xii., 31-37; (5) 1 John 
i, 3-10 ; (6) Ps. xv., 1-5; (7) Mal. ii., 
6; Phil. iv., 8; Ps. xxxiv., 13. 








—The Rev. Robert Collyer has not for- 
gotten the trade he learned in his youth, 
that of the blacksmith. To a Chicago 
reporter the other day he said: “A 
student at Cornell wrote me offering 
me $1,000 if I would make him a horse- 
shoe. He probably thought that either 
I did not know how to make one or would 
back down, thinking it unbecoming my 
dignity. In either case he was di 
pointed, for I made it”—and here the 
speaker’s eyes began to twinkle—“ and 
I don’t think it was such a bad piece of 
workmanship either. Could I make one 
now ? Let some one offer me $1,000 and 
see how quick I would turn one out.” 











Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that 
you wantleft. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 
your washing while you wait. 
Pearline isa harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
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thrown in for good mea- 


numbers of 


sure. 


Or you may have The 
Christian Union 5 months 


on trial for one dollar. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 





The finest of Bells for Churches 
Ghhhace, Be ools, etc. Fully warranted 


Write for e and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnall.o 





TYPEWRITERS. 





like establishment in the world. First- 
class hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Un re) advice given on all makes. 
Spriviloge to examine, EXCHAM NG McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Hieetented Catalogues Free. = - Best eatin ey one MD. j 
70 Broadway, New York for Churches | noo Sc. BELLS 
TYPEWRITER . AND BELLS, 








HEADQUARTERS, } 144 Lasalle St., Chicago Price and terms free, Name this paper. 
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A slight stiffening of money for the 
week hardly means much, for funds are 
so easy, at Bow two to three per cent. on 
call, that it is of little consequence which 
rate prevails, or whether there are two or 
three millions more or less in surplus 
reserve in the banks. There was a 
slight hardening of sterling bills—hardly 
quotable—in the early week, again, and 
a few hundred thousand gold went out 
on further demand for Berlin, but the 
shipment was not based on eee 
quotations, but on a special contract ; the 
exchange rates close, if anything, little 
lower than a week ago. London has 

ined, in bank, between three and four 
ana we thousand pounds this week, and 
the discount rate is at three per cent., the 
same as it has been. There is a little 
chronic unsettlement’ in London on ac- 
count of the South American complica- 
tions’; the large holdings of Argentine 
Republic securities there creates a sen- 
sitive state of mind with many who are 
carrying these highly speculative de- 
bentures of different corporations and 
of the Governments. What the ultimate 
loss will be te London holders of these 
securities remains to be seen ; but, for 
the present, the financial and political 
sky in these countries is covered with 
changing clouds, and not much sunshine 
gets through the rifts ; we may consider 
ourselves fortunate that the American 
market is not the one to bear this bur- 
den ; it certainly proves heavy enough 
where it = F - 

The closing days of Congress are 
crowded ee Legiditthen, and 
there is doubt, yet, whether all necessary 
laws will pass; so that an extra session is 
a possibility, though not a probability— 
excepting that the Senate may be called 
to confirm appointments. Until we can 
get rid of any contingency concerning 
silver, we do not expect any activity in 
stocks; with this question out of the way, 
the prospect that railway rates are to 
be maintained, and that the net earnings 
of the great Western and Northwestern 
lines are to show up well this spring, is 
growing daily brighter. The volame of 
east-bound traffic is certainly less than at 
this season last year, but the better rates 
prevailing, and to prevail, under the 
closer relations of the companies, make 
the spring outlook for earnings really 
bright. There is almost a certainty 
that St. Paul is going to exhibit a marked 
improvement compared with a year ago. 
The month of Feb: is showing well 
as far as reported. The exhibit of the 
Union Pacific for January is going to 
show an increase in net earnings of over 
$600,000, which is refreshing after the 
damaging decrease during the year 1890, 
almost from its beginning to its end. 
There is a movement for a virtual con- 
solidation of the running departments of 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific, which 
will result in some twenty per cent. re- 
duction in the expenses in running these 
roads. As they are both under the ad- 
ministration of Jay Gould, a perfect har- 
mony is both practicable and probable. 
The Gould properties and managements 
seem to be full as forward as any of the 
large railroad interests in availing them- 
selves of the new spirit and schemes of 
combination in Western railway systems, 
and the result is telling in bigger net 
earnings and better financial conditions. 

This week the Oregon Improvement 
Company has been taken out of the hands 
of the receiver, where it has been for 
the past three months, and its debts 
have been paid by proceeds from the 
sale of its consolidated bonds to a syndi- 
cate headed by its present President, 
Mr. Starbuck. The event is a fortunate 
one both for its stock and bond holders. 
The company was thrown into court dur- 
ing the severe crisis of November, when 
time money was needed to tide over its 
finances. At that time, time-money 
could not be had, and a bridge via a 
receiver seemed the only alternative, 
but the company is prosperous in its 
earnings, and is a progressive corpora- 
tion on the Pacific coast, owning steam- 
ship lines, coal mines, railways, and large 
quantities of town and city land in the 
coast cities ; its property is very large, 
and cannot be estimated closely, but it 
grows rapidly in value. ‘ 

The attempts to legislate against rail- 





some of the promoters hoped. Nothing 
would be more detrimental to the States 
themselves than to succeed in passing 
drastic laws against railways, and in try- 
ing to run and regulate them; the moment 
they persecute capital in this way, that 
moment they drive it out of their domin- 
ion. There never was less railway build- 
ing in Iowa than to-day. The State is 
being avoided by all projectors of rail- 
ways, and the only way they can get them 
back is to rescind their vicious railway 
intermeddling laws. This they will learn 
by and by, by experience, and experience 
is the only way they can learn. 

The markets in Wall Street are still 
at ebb tide in inactivity; they are wait- 
ing markets. 


increase........ sees $359,700 
Specie, decrease.......... . 2,608,400 
tenders, increase. . 331,! 
Deposits, decrease......... 2,130,600 
, decrease......... 1,742,750 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $13,630,275. 


Watt STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 








Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - ~-  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the ar. as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 
connving examined the books of the Equi- 
aot oe ie oom Sraaity therewith, and 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 


represent the tion of 
om the 30th June, 1890. ny ae 


Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & " 
New York, 16th Oct. 18900 © Oo 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadwa 


: England. 
Phila. 4th & Chestnut a | Berlin, Germany. 











The CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M on 
Denver City Real Estate and Improved Colorado 
Farms. We can make immediate er of these 


securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
¢ to investors. 


e deal only in se- 
curities that we have given careful per- 
sonal examination 0 and believe to be 

e, c 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
qpondenne asad will furnish the best of references, 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; 0. E. Dickin- 


son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson, Bec’y ; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
= ie of How Egy BB yk, ng 
ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Sxcrerary. 




















FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED, 


Revrerzncs: Denver National Bank. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE& HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - 





Chicago. 





, | {nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments, 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 





KANSAS CITY 


We offer this month a business property— 
new, central, elegant—at $30,000 less 
than its actual value; owners in need of 
money. Upon the investment ($80,000, 
part or all cash) 9% net income is abso- 
lutely secured by ten years’ lease to a 
strong corporation—insurance, taxes, re- 
pairs, and all expenses paid. 
Investigation is requested. 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Stree‘, Kansas City, Missouri. 














ESTABLISHED 1856..__—_— 


IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
itionabl 0 crop failures in lowa. Principal and 





MERICAN 


*« TRUST Co x 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 

thods, A limited amount of this stock is 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 
Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 








Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


Soe eSOUTH! 


GOLD-BEARING 6% DEBENTURE BONDS, or 10% 
PROFIT-SHARING CERTIFICATES OF THE 


East Tennessee Land Company 
Ex-Postmaster-Gen. THOS. L. JAMES, Pres’t. 
Largest Coal,Iron,and Agricultural Peegeviiee owned 
db: y Bingle Com . Smallest Proportion- 
¥ te Capitalization. Greatest success to date, 
Double Interest on CERTIFICATES assured by 
conversion of their Principal Coupons into Lots at 
Harriman, Tenn., marvel of the South. 





BONDS convertible into real estate at 11% premium. 

Interest able April and October. Accrued Inter- 
— oat to date ra orders prior to April lst. 

Full particulars by A. A. HOPKINS, Secre- 
7 tary, Times Building, New York City. 





DULUTH REAL ESTAT 


nited States and Can- 





offered, subject to prior sale, 
Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


_The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
= — mone Ayers from the “—< ae tote 
wi expen y the company ee ment 
of a large ines mill already erected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass, 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 




















L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 





L. W. Braman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
to fi 
8% F 2 and references 


D F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 














Ww loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or § with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrxp H. Nztson, Pres. Chamber of Com 
merce, Utah, 





prompt payment of interest guaranteed. 35 years ex- 
perience without loss, Careful personal attention to 
all business connected with loans until paid. Corres- 
pondence_ solicited. Communications grey an- 
swered. Eastern references furnished. e are not do- 
ing a large but an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON tankers, Waterloo, lowa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 


FOR CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE, 
Bearing 6%, 7% and 8%, 


We deal iu Mortgage Loans, Commercial 
Paper, Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds. 
REFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City; First Nat. 
Bank of New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maverick 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO.. 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dun 











& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
at highest rates consistent with 
perfeet security, The only in- 

and references. ROBERT P. LEWIS COMPANY, 8t. Paul, Minn, 

HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEARS, 
Census in 1888, 13,500 ; in 1890, 


Bank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 
vestment that does not de- 
29,840, It has the only steel works west of the 


L tl AN ON ist MORTGAGE 
preciate. Send for circulars 

souri River ( 1 200 men), three of .- 
largest smelters in the 4 orld (emplo 1,800 men), 
scores ‘actu ° 





of its ies oe — in the genes pf sae . 
HAR Real Estate an 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. — 





A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
oy the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
ant opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tse Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 
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‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of which 
he will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit any of the localities described : 


Asheville, N e. A Description of. 9 pag 
Asheville, N.C.: * Land of the Sky.”’ vd 
a Description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 


26 pages. 

Eureka Sprin » Ark. 32 pages ; illustrated. 

Farmville, Va.: Prince Edward Inn. 28 
pages ; illustrated. 

Florida: Tarpon Route; Side Trips on the 
Gulf. 12-page folder ; illustrated. 

— Along the Suwanee Route, with 
Facts for Tourists and Immigrants. 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad. 
96 pages ; illustrated. 

Hot Springs, N. A Description of. 16 
pages ; illustrated. 

Hot Springs, N. C , Guide-Book: Maps of 
the Roads, Drives, Bridle Paths, and 

— of Interest in the V icinity of Hot 


Hot a N.C., Article on, illustrated ; 
in the American Amateur Photographer, 


February. 
A Winter and Health Resort. 


Mobile, Ala. : 
21 pages. 

Richmond, Va.: Guide to the Battlefield. 
76 pages ; illustrated. 

Special Summer Tour, Programme of, Un- 
der Personal Escort, to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Thos. Cook & Son. 32 
pages ; illustrated. 

Southern Pines: The Highest Point in the 
Long Leaf Pine Region. 24 pages; il- 
lustrated. 

Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure 
Resorts on the Missouri Pacific. 150 
pages ; illustrated. 

Virginia Beach, Va.: Famous Ocean Resort. 
24-page folder ; illustrated. 

Virginia, Map of, and of Rosney. 16 pages. 

Washington, D. C., Three Spring Pleasure 
Tours to. 22 pages ; illustrated, with 
map. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 








A GOLD-LINED NEST. 

Close to the United States Mint, on the roof 
of the place of business across the street, 
there is a small bird-box, which was formerly 
occupied about this time of year by a pair of 
robins, but lately occupied solely and entirely 
by a pugnacious and tricky English sparrow. 
The miserly fellow—and the sparrows are all 
an avaricious set—-after driving the robins 
out, has occupied the box for two seasons 
without evenso much as a mate. As might 
be supposed, one who was able to do that is 
foremost in looking out for himself in other 
ways. Among the girls, and even among the 
girls in the mint, many of whom bring their 
dinners with them, this particular sparrow 
has been long a favorite because of his bold- 
ness ; and so freely does he fly in the windows 
_ flit in the back door of the smelting-room 

ick up crumbs that they jocularly say he 
is os the only one who has the ‘*free run of the 
mint.’’ A short time ago a boy in the build- 
ing went where Mr. Sparrow has made his 
nest, and, peeking into the box to see if,there 
were any of the i ung folks at home, as the 
boys love to do, he was surprised upon draw- 
ing his fingers out to see them sparkling in 
the bright sunshine. No miner who strikes 
an unexpected vein was more excited than 
that boy as he seized the box and carried the 
whole thing downstairs, where it was found 
that the inside was not only flecked with gold 
dust, but that the accumulations of the pre- 
cious metal had formed a sort of a carpet of 
sparkling, soft, yellow gold, the whole prov- 
ing a-veritable “bonanza.” The sparrow 
had regularly been carrying off quantities of 
gold dust in its feathers, which it shook out 
when it made its toilet in the morning.— 
[Philadelphia Times. 





A WONDERFUL FIREPLACE AT VIRGINIA 
BEACH. 

Sitting in front of the big fireplace in the 
office of the Princess Anne, looking through 
the fire to the sun parlor and the ocean be- 
yond, with music of the finest, one feels that 
the Princess Anne is indeed the place to 
spend the winter at. 

Mr. S. E. Crittenden will open the Cooper 
House at Cooperstown, N. Y., late in June. 








Do not allow that cold or that bronchial 
affection to become seated, when a remed y 
may be had to check it in its early stages. 
One we can safely recommend in all such cases 
is Seott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with the Hypophosphates of Lime and Soda, 
which has proved its great value in arresting 
the progress of consumption and all diseases 
of the respiratory organs. In fact, it has 
been used in numberless cases of acute and 
chronic colds and bronchitis with surprising 
effect. In that most distressing affection, 
influenza, also, it has proved of great value, 
especially during the progress of the epidemic 
known as “la grippe.”’ All who are sub- 
jected to sudden changes of temperature, 
and are therefore liable to take severe colds, 
ought to have iton hand. It proves a boon 
in the household, saving much suffering and 
many doctor’s bills.—|Exchange, samp 





Time-Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 

Address The Christian Union, |® 


you this information. 


on request, from the Recrea-|™ 
Let us make 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave New ~ Sock. Monday, April 
20, for a tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


and homeward over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. with a week in the Yellowstone National 


On the same date a party will leave New York 
fora Tour of 75 Days through 
COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, and 

the PACIFIC NORTH WEST, 
via the YELLOWS TONE NATION 
K, where a week will be passed. 

Also on the same date a party will leave New 

York fora Tour of 62 Days through 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO, 
returning via Salt Lake City and the Pictu- 
resque Denver & Rio Grande Rou 

All these parties will travel in Special Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled_Fullman Pal- 
ace Cars, = Pultman Palace Dining- 
Cars included 

Time is afforded for Incidental Trips to the Yo- 
semite Valley and Big roves. 

Ge Send fora enssigaive circular, Series T. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, - 257 Broadway, New York. 


ROROPE TOURJEE’S 


EXCURSION. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND MILES. PAR- 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q , Boston, Mass 


The Thomas, FOREIGN TOURS 


t class and 
to ieee op ay “A yon & ‘Offer to Ministore ~ 
1 A Personally 


returnio 
AL PA 








dress REV. 
Wallace Roe Philadelphia 


ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small party sails from New York Aor g: nate 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, and 

wep — be Boston vaierenees. — 4's itin- 
eraries to E. é. KIMBALL, Braprorp, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SELECT = isRIrED PARTIES. 


PECIAL FEATURES. 
SEVENTH YEAR. For“ Itinerary,” address 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


i i An illustrated descri 
Healthiest Place in America. Av} amphiet 0 of tie 


Mountain Park Hotel, Het Springs, N. C., mail 
application to Christian Union or A. Wien 


STONINGTON LINE 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


$2.25; inte Ronte Pom O0s ; Providence, 
reester, $2. commending re- 
di rar con all Kastern poin 
Steamers leave new Pier 36, a %. 
block above Canal Street, at 5:00 P.m. day, ; 
except Sunday, 
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GRAND PACIFIC 
HOTEL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Containing 600 Rooms, 
300 En Suite with Baths. 


To meet the increasing demand for first-class hotel 
accommodations ‘in Chicago, Messrs. Drake, Parker 
& Co , Proprietors, have just completed 


AN ADDITION OF ONE HUNDRED ROOMS 


to this favorite hotel. These rooms are large, fur- 
nished in the latest style, perfectly lighted and venti- 
lated, and many are en suite with baths. The walls, 
partitions, and ceilings are constructed of brick and 
tile, rendering them practically fire-proof. 

During the past season a large amount of money 
has been expended in re-furnishing, re-decorating. 
and re-fitting the hotel; and in these respects, as 
well as in the cuisine, prompt service, and in every- 
thing demanded for the comfort of its guests, the 
Grand Pacific may safely challenge the criticism 
of the most exacting. 

The Grand Pacific will be conducted in the 
same careful and liberal manner that has always 
characterized the management. The prices remain 
unchanged : 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards, 





SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO MEXICO. 


THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 


(Richmond & Danville Railroad ) 


will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 
between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 
leaving on February 3d and 17th, and March 34, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 
Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 
As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- 








; | commodations is requisite. Full information pro- 


cured at the Company’s Agencies, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 229 Broadway, New York; 83 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia ; 233 East Germsn Street, 
Baltimore ; or by direct application to the Passenger 
Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Piney Woods Hotel of Florida, 
OB 


HARLAN HOTEL 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


Is located in a ve overloo tiful 
lake. It has BE none ara for pone, Tally ane hundred 
guests. 5S a new and m 
onan an prouading a 

— 8 ar 


aang OM ad 
ey Helen, Fla. 





A. A. DeLAND sive has the most ent ot eal Ea exten- 


River. 


GONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIR 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI6 MAP OF THE 











Chica, Rock Island t Pacific iit By 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO 


towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, ' 
<—— Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL 


RENO, 
CO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, ay and superbly 


B 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRIN 
and PUEBLO via 
Bt. Joseph. The Direct Line 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, 
itary 


Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
to and ee Mani- 
and all San- 

and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 


choice of routes via Denver to — from Salt Lake 
Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Trains daily between Chicago 


Fast Express 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair 


to and from Kansas 


Cars 

City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux F: 

Line to the Summer Deneste and Hunting and 


‘alls. The Favorite 


Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institut under the medical management 
cians. 


of expe phy 
a bluff, overlooking i, 4 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded Re orests 
and near ‘the famous Watkins Glen. 


apolanten Tncading Tersb Rearon Eon 

oma! 
. Hlectro-t : ; Moliere ‘Tana oil iron 
aise, Massege, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
Pure wate: aaee alas a mineral springs, includ- 
Wg Malan Saline, as Rea and Sulphur waters. 


of 
other section of 
8, charming walks 





mild, and gaeehie. More days 


‘a edgy ee Ae -_ 





Oakland Heights Sanitorium 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Recently opened, furnished with all modern ap- 
pliances conducive to the health and comfort of 
Geese; ; provided with all forms of water treatment ; 

tkish, Russian, Roman, Salt, and Electric Baths ; 
Massage and Swedish Movement Gymnasiums, etc., 
which, combined with unsurpassed{ciimatic advan- 
tag+s, places the OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM a8 & 
Health Institution without a rival on the American 
Continent. For further particulars, address Miss 
EMILIE VAUGHN, Asheville, North Carolina. 


“THE DUYAL,”’ 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 


“* Orchestra.” 
GEORGE G. DUY, Manager. 
ot SCHE e909 
Grand, Upright, and a dl 


Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. Y. 
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{A COMFORT TO THOUSANDS 


DR. EDDY’S HOMEOPATHIG PHOSPHATE GRANULES. 
For Nervousness and Dyspepsia. #1 by Mail. 
HIRAM M. EDDY. M.D , Kingston, N. ¥; 
OOBRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





MARCH 5, 1891. 











The Week's Motto. 


« Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
— EMERSON. 











Between Us. 


AN a pessimist change his 
spots? Can he open his eyes 
to the world’s progress, and 
learn to look out upon life 
with large-hearted hopeful- 
ness? The Christian Union 
believes in progress, even for pessimists, 
and in this special Optimist Number it 
presents some signs of promise that will 
not fail to induce a larger faith and a 
more hopeful outlook upon human affairs. 





* 
 « 

In the homely and familiar Emersonian 
phrase which stands as our motto to-day, 
there is inspiration to high achievement 
and to strong hopefulness as well. The 
man whose aim in life is the highest is 
ordinarily the man whose view of life is 
the most hopeful. Low aims induce pes- 
simism. Lofty purposes, serene courage, 
cheerfulness, and high achievement are 


closely related to each other. 


* 
* * 


This Optimist number goes, by the 
courtesy of present subscribers, to many 
people who do not read The Christian 
Union regularly. Our invitation to send 
in the names of those who are inclined 
toward pessimism has brought out a 
flood of responses, and many cordial ex- 
pressions of appreciation. One sub- 
scriber writes from Denver, Colorado : 
“Blessings on the individual who con- 
ceived the idea of an Optimist Number ! 
The good it may do can never be known 
until the making up of the final record. 
Please send papers to the following 
addresses, and oblige an old and true 
friend.” 


"ss 

It is worth while for any new reader 
of The Christian Union to bear in mind 
that, while the annual subscription price 
is three dollars, a trial subscription for 
five months may be had, by one not now a 
subscriber, for one dollar. 

" « 

So many things have been said both in 
criticism and commendation of the recent 
utterances of Dr. Charles A. Briggs at 
his installation as Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary that there is a wide interest in 
knowing his exact position on matters re- 
lating to Biblical study. The best pres- 
entation of these views will be found in 
two articles on the “ Higher Criticism,” 
the first of which is printed in this issue 
of The Christian Union, the second to ap- 
pear next week. These articles afford a 
clear and strong presentation of the con- 
clusions of modern scholarship and rev- 
erent study. 


*  * 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is one of the 
most popular of writers of travel sketches 
and magazine articles. Her name is 
pleasantly familiar to the readers of the 
leading magazines and of The Christian 
Union. We shall print next week the 
first part of an entertaining article by 
her describing a visit to Banbury (famous 
for the Banbury crosses) and to the Isle 
of Wight—one of the most charming and 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


picturesque of the English rural districts. 

Our readers will find pleasure in reading 

these articles, and will thank us for 

specially directing their attention’to them. 
« * 

A three-year-old youngster in an 
Albany household was lately in the libra- 
ry when the marriage of a friend of the 
family was spoken of. His father asked 
him if he knew what “ matrimony” meant. 
“Ts it Christian Union ?” said the lad. 
He had evidently been brought up in an 
atmosphere where good literature was 
the rule, as well as correct ideas as to 
the family. The same lad, a few days 
later, was asked what the word confidence 
meant. ‘ Co’fidence,” said he, quickly, 
“is that there’ll be cherries next year.” 








Do Something. 


We must heap up a great pile of doing 
for a small diameter of being. Is it not 
imperative on us that we do something, 
if we only work ina treadmill? And, 
indeed, some sort of revolving is necessary 
to produce a center and nucleus of being. 
What exercise is to the body, employ- 
ment is to the mind and morals. 

—[Thorean. 


Six Letters 


WHICH WILL AFFORD A HINT 
TO MANY READERS. 














NUMBER ONE. 
CovEnTRY, Conn., January 4, 1891. 

Editor Christian Union: My husband 
brought me your envelope a week ago, 
saying I must write and say he couldn’t 
take the Union this year. He has “ pa- 
ralysis ageta,” and can’t write himself. I 
put it off, hoping I might get some money 
on my little Kansas investments the first 
of January. But I didn’t get anything, 
and from what I see in recent papers I 
presume it will be some time before I do. 
I am sorry to stop the paper, as it is such 
a source of general information, besides 
the very many articles on subjects of in- 
terest. I am specially disappointed in 
not being able to continue Mrs. Barr’s 
story. I lived in Galveston before she 
did, and am old enough to remember the 
excitement over the old United States 
Bank. I very well recollect the look of 
consternation on my mother’s face and 
the unqualified disapproval of my father 
when my brother, then a clerk for Collins, 
Indicott & Pomeroy in Hartford, came 
home and announced that he was a 
“Jackson man.” My father was a 
Whig. It was doubtless a consolation 
that brother Pemeroy was too young to 
vote. R B. 


NUMBER TWO. 


CuArK INsTITUTE, NORTHAMPTON, 
Mass., January 14, 1891. 


Dear “ Uncle Peter :”’ My grandfather 
has given me a subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, and I want, when I have 
finished each number, to send it to some 
one, but I do not know whom to send it to. 
Will you please tell me of some invalid, 
or a clergyman who cannot afford to take 
it, or any one else that you know of who 
would like it? I should prefer to have 
an answer by letter, if convenient. I 
think your “ Chair” is an admirable in- 
stitution, and I shall read the contents 
regularly. § Very truly yours, 

JOSEPHINE ——. 


NUMBER THREE, 
New York, January 6, 1891. 
Mrs. R. B.—Dear Madam: We are 
both glad and sorry to receive your let- 
terof January 4. Glad in learning from 








it that The Christian Union has been of 
so much interest, comfort, and satisfac- 
tion to you ; sorry that you are at present 
unable to continue your subscription to 
the paper. If we should follow the dic- 
tates of our hearts instead of the necessi- 
ties of business, we should continue in all 
cases like yours to send The Christian 
Union with our compliments, but of 
course you can see that this is impossi- 
ble. However, there are subscribers who 
wish to send their copies to such readers 
as have not the paper themselves. In 
the very same mail with your letter came 
a note from a young reader in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., whose letter we inclose to 
you. We have sent your letter to her. 
We think the result will be a mutually 
agreeable one. § Yours very truly, 
THE CurisTIAN UNION. 





NUMBER FOUR. 
New York, January 6, 1891. 
Miss Josephine , Dear Friend: Your 
letter of January 4 gives me much pleas- 
ure, particularly as in the very same mail 
with it came a letter which I am sure you 
will be glad to read, and which I there- 
fore inclose to you. The publisher handed 
it to me when I went to him with your 
letter. The publisher has written to 
Mrs. B—— that you will send your copy 
of The Christian Union to her regularly, 
and 1 hope that out of the new acquaint- 
ance you will get not only the satisfac- 
tion of doing a kind deed, but perhaps a 
friendship that may be of pleasure to you. 
Yours sincerely, 
UNCLE Peter. 








NUMBER FIVE. 
CovENtTRY, Conn., January 11, 1891. 

Publisher Christian Union—Dear Sir: 
Your very kind note of the 8th was a 
complete surprise tome. I really did not 
intend writing anything but that my hus- 
band requested when I began—but “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” It was quite remarkable that 
those two letters, Miss G——’s and mine, 
should have happened to be written and 
received at the same time, and it was very 
charming of her to think of sharing 
her paper with some one else, I quite 
envy “ Uncle Peter ” his association with 
so many bright young minds, and I assure 
you I never fail to read that department 
of The Christian Union. [ have no young 
people of my own, but am fortunate in 
having had for the last ten years the 
children of the Congregational pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. N. R. N——, next door, 
and I was quite touched the other day 
when one of the boys, in his last year at 
Trinity College, replied to some remark 
of mine, “Did you think I would come 
home and not come to see you, Mrs. 
B.?” which counts a long way to an old 
lady past sixty. I was afraid at first 
that I ought not to accept the Union under 
such conditions, thinking some one else 
needed it more, but if I have it and you 
send me the name of some one else who 
wants it, I will read and send it to them. 
I have always shared my paper with an- 
other family, and would like to do so 
still, but I will get the numbers contain- 
ing the first chapters of Mrs. Barr’s story, 
and send them ; so I think they will get 
& paper every week, and it will be good 
any time. I will write and thank the 
sweet young lady at Clark Institute, 
provided I hear from her. 

With kind wishes and grateful remem- 
brances, from R. B. 


NUMBER SIX. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass., January 27, 1890, 
“ Uncle Peter””—Dear Sir; Pardon me 


for not answering yours of the 6th of Jan- 
uary,which 1 was much pleased to receive- 
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I did get it, and have been sending The 
Christian Union to Mrs. B—— regularly. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPHINE ——. 


About People. 


Mrs. Schliemann means to continue 
the excavations at Sissurlik, carrying 
them out in conformity with Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s plans. 











One of royalty’s especial favorites in 
Europe is Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the 
famous American dentist in Paris, whose 
successful practice of his profession has 
enabled him not only to amass a large 
fortune, but also to secure the friendship 
of many prominent personages. The fact 
that he helped the Empress Eugenie to 
escape from Paris after the fall of the 
Empire is a matter of history, but it is not 
so generally known that his acquaintance 
with Napoleon III. began while the latter 
was merely a claimant to the throne of 
France, and that the Countess of Montijo 
was introduced to her future husband 
through the doctor. Dr. Evans has an 
intimate as well as a professional acquaint- 
ance with the reigning families of Europe, 
and, being called in as a friend when the 
Crown Prince Frederick of Germany 
was taken to San Remo, made the silver 
tube that was used in prolonging the 
Prince’s life after the operation of tra- 
cheotomy had been performed. 


Mr. Blaine’s investment in the historic 
Seward house—his present home—which 
he has now bought for $65,000, seems 
every way to have heen a profitable one. 
Although be has spent about $17,000 in 
its improvement, it is estimated the prop- 
erty would now be worth nearly $100,- 
000. The Leiter house, which Mr. Blaine 
built at a cost of $100,000, continues to 
pay him the good rental of $11,000. 

The air-brake millionaire, Westing- 
house, is a practical mechanic, being the 
graduate of a machine shop, in which he 
spent his youth. He is a skillful draughts- 
man, and his remarkable memory for facts 
and figures enables him to carry in his 
head the details of his vast business en- 
terprises. He works hard, as he has done 
all his life, and not infrequently he may 
be found at his desk late at night. He 
is about forty-six years old. 


The centenary of the death of Mozart 
falls on December 5 of the present year; 
and in Vienna and various German cities 
the date will be observed by special rep- 
resentations of one or other of Mozart’s 
operas. It has been proposed to cele- 
brate the centenary in England with a 
simultaneous performance by choral so- 
cieties of the “ Requiem,” or one of the 
masses. 


The people of Richmond, Va., are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to secure the removal 
of the remains of Jefferson Davis to that 
city, proposing to erect above his grave 
a grand monument. Mr. Davis died 
fourteen months ago, and a very large 
sum of money has been subscribed by 
the people of the South for a monument, 
though but little has been said regarding 
the project during the last ten months. 


Queen Liliuokalani, who succeeds Kal- 
akaua on the Hawaiian throne, is fifty-two 
years old. She is an amiable and very 
intelligent woman, having a taste for 
poetry and music. She is stately in ap- 
pearance and has a dignified carriage, but 
of late years she has grown rather stout. 
She is animated and interesting in con- 
versation, speaking in the low and mu- 
sical tones that are peculiar to her race. 
She speaks English, and is well versed in 
the current literature of the day. 


fae oe te: = member of Parlia- 
ment for Hastings, England,/and the son- 
in-law of R. = tenn Jr., of Boston, 
the author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” has been left an allowance of 
$30,000 a year by his father, John Noble, 
the varnish manufacturer. By an eccen- 
tric provision of the will, this income is 
to be reduced $10,000 if the son ever 
fails of election to Parliament. 
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AN ODD LITTLE ISLAND. 


In his “ Heligoland,” Mr. William §. 
Black gives the following description of 
“ Sylt, the largest of the North Friesland 
Islands :” “To live with the past instead 
of the present is more easy in Sylt than 
elsewhere,” he says. “ The whole island 
is an archeological museum, and every 
object has its legend. Folk-lore flour- 
ishes in this lonely spot to an extent as 
exhilarating as it is surprising to the folk- 
lorist, who has always to say at home, 
‘In former times,’ or ‘ Within the last 
century.’ In Sylt the giants have scarcely 
passed away; the elves have scarcely 
vanished ; you may see still the graves 
of sea-kings, and listen to the songs of 
love-sick mermen. It is a land of en- 
chantment and wonder, of superstition 
and of history, of imagination and ad- 
venture. The story of the giants’ ship is 
itself sufficieat to equip a folk-lorist 
with material for a twenty-page essay : 
Once upon a time there was a great ship 
in which the giants sailed the North Sea 
—some say it was the vessel in which 
the first Frisians (who were naturally 
giants) reached Sylt. It was so big that 
when the captain ( whose name was Uald 
—the chroniclers are always definite in 
such matters ; his ship was the ‘ Mannig- 
fuald’) gave his orders, he had to gallop 
about the deck on a swift horse. The 
cook had a boat in which to pick up the 
meat out of the soup-tureen. The sail- 
ors were youths when they went up the 
rigging, but old and gray-haired when 
they came down again. Once this ship 
got into the English Channel ; but, as 
was to be expected, the strait was too 
narrow, and the ship stuck. Uald was a 
man of ingenuity. He ordered the sides 
of the ‘Mannigfuald’ to be washed over 
with white soap. The plan was success- 
ful ; the vessel slid through, but the soap 
adhered to the rocks, and that is why the 
cliffs of Dover are white to this day. 
The island of Bornholm is merely part of 
the ballast which was once thrown over- 
board. There is a splendor of imagina- 
tion about this tale which throws all or- 
dinary fairy tales into the shade.” 








“LOOKING UP.” 


The following story is told of old 
“Father Taylor.” He once went from 
a certain town, noted for its apathy in 
religious matters, toa conference meet- 
ing, where his brethren in the ministry 
were comparing notes as to the condition 
of church work in each other’s locality. 
Presently some one asked Father Taylor 
how the religious interest was in ——. 

“Qh,” replied that gentleman, “ re- 
ligion is looking up in ——.” 

This occasioned much surprise, as such 
a declaration seemed directly contrary to 
general reports. 

“ How is that ?” was asked. “ Is there 
any general awakening of the churches?” 

“No.” 

“ Any special interest on the part of 
those outside the churches ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, how do you explain your 
remark that religion is ‘looking up’ in 
nas 

“Why,” said Father Taylor, dryly, 
“religion is flat on its back in , and 
has to look up, if it looks anywhere.” 
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Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
eS 


Miia, . 


MMENSE CLUSTERS of mag- 
nificent large blossoms; as 
richlv colored as orchids ; 

beautiful flowers the first year 

from seeds blossom all the 
summer :—this is 


CROZY’S CANNA, 


a plant that should be in 
every garden. 


GOLDEN GATE 
POPPIES, 
fascinate with dazzling va- 
riety and brilliancy. Gor- 
geous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade. 


FRINGED STAR PHLOXY 
are odd novelties of surpassing * 
beauty. Forty varieties of star- 
like fringed flowers. 


all four of 





PANSY 


With each order for 
above we will send 
Free one package of 


IMPERI-AL 
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ECKFORD’S NE 


are decided novelties. Superb varieties never before 
equaled. For 13 Two Cent Stamps we will send 


PANSIES for 8 Two Cent Stamps. 


offers are for the purpose of making new friends for 


SEEDS 


PRIZE PANSY SEEDS, special selection, that 
will grow flowers of perfect form and large size. 


It you have agarden, write for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL For 1891. 68 pages, 
colored plates; tells al' about the best garden and flower seeds, 
had elsewhere, and how to get valuable premiums. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Rarest and Finest 


ST SWEET PEAS 


above and PANSIES. Any two and 


These special 
Burpee’s Seeds, the kind 
that grow; henceBurpee’s 
mail business is largest. 


FREE! 


re Novelties that cannot be 
Sent Free. Write at once and name this paper. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


| 
PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
Buccessfully used for more | 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 
® 
Co 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. 


Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65¢ 











ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quick! 
Absorbed, Cleanses the Head, 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in H and 
Headache. 50c. at Druggists. 

ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 


a All the “Pittsburgh” 
fi \ wants is » filling 





Lb S ipi 
(geese > and wiping once 
os a day and trim- 
week. A wick 
will last a, 


year or 


the wick is 
not renewed in six months—it 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is so easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. e 
e The ‘‘Pittsburgh’”’ is better 


every way. Send for a primez. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PrTTSBURGH Brass Co. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING £8 


BYA LADY OF _ | iirs. H. W. KRETCHAN 
EXPERIENCE. 














Best of references. 106 West 42d Street, 
Send for circulars. New Yorx Crry. 


BAFERRYS ARE 


THE BEST. 


. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for “« Address 
D. M. FE&RY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE” 


KK\@QOD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF IV: P 

AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID EXTRACT DERIVED BY 
A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. If HaS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


IN 
AND THE AGED. 


AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
ND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CHILDRE 


A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT 
iN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


SOLO BY DRUGGISTS. 
SHIPPING DEPOT—JOHN CARLE& SONS,-NEW*YORK: 


The Lishig. COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 

up the famous product which stirred 

medical circles when fist invented and 

given to the world by the renowned chem- 
it, Justus von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEER 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into ** Darkest Africa” by 
Stanley. hable for purity, 
flavor. fects. As Brrr 
Tra, delicious and refreshing. Indispen- 
sable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine 
with 











of 
o 
S Justus 


von Liebig 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word 
excess of forty. 


FOR SA LE—Farm of sixty acres in Suffield, Conn. 
Large house and barns. Beautiful location, mid. : 
way between Hartford and Springfield. 
—— = fon a on a & New 

en_ road. Terms moderate. 
8. K. Woodworth, Knfield, Conn. — 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER-—A large 
stone house, fuily turnished. A piazza twelve 
feet wide on three sides of the house. Fine 
lawns; kitchen garden ; eight acres of ground; 
stable accommodation for seven horses. Fine 
mountain scenery and utiful drives. Two 
and a half hours from Barclay Street, in Northern 
New Jersey ; one mile from village and railroad 
station. Possession given at any time, and ren. 
en in proportion to time of occupancy. Ad- 

ress Mr. William Walton. care Brooks Bros., 
Broadway and Twenty-second Street, N. Y. City. 


FRANCE. —Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
oa ne ——— cart of an oll ae fee de 

logne an re de omphe. 
among Christian Union subscribers. = 


ITALY.-A few ladies, desiring to study ite art 
history, and language before visiting Italy, could 
be accommodated in a private family, Faido, 
Switzerland (July to October). High, heaithy: 
English and Italian spoken. Best references re- 
quired. Application must be mad 
dress Madame M., 








0 
in 


Ten 


e@ soon, 
No. 8,786, Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-A desirable country home; conven- 
ient to New York, near summit of Orange Mount- 
ains. House recently buiit; thirteen rooms; 
C.nservatury ; One and a third acres of land; ex- 
cellent drainags; town water; stone sidewalks ; 
macadamized roads; street lamps; five minutes 
to station. Offered at $11.U00 Address Geo. W. 
Bostwick, 525 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


FOR SALE-A delightful home in Flushing, L. I. ; 
convenient to railroad stations; electric road at 
street corner; flag walks; shace acd fruit trees; 
healthy location, high ground; house in fine or- 
der, well built, filled in with brick. cement be- 
tween floors; no rats or Mice; thirteen rooms; 
twelve closets; two bay windows; hardwood 

Oors in kathroom and hall; marbie basin ; sani- 
tary water-closets; gas; range; hot and cold 
water; up stairs kitchen ; three tubs in laundry ; 

urnace ; ot 45x ls», Address G. W. R,, 48 Wall 
Street, New York. 


SOPRANO possessing cultivated voice, ex- 
perienced as a church suger, and a pupil of best 
New York masters, desires a choir position from 
ton’ Addrees alee Roni. ee nancaee 
Tees ** Bij . 8,844, offic 
of Christian Union" pieees . = 


AN EDUCATED AMERICAN LADY 
would like to accompary as companion a lady 
goivg abroad ; accustomed to foreign travel and 
competent to assume aii responsivility ; refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Miss May, No. 8,874, 
office of Lhe Christian Union. 


WANTED-A lot in Woodiawn Cemetery, about 
12 or 14 by 20 ft., well located, the older part of 
the Cemetery preferred. Address W., Box 180, 
N. Y. City Post-office. 


WANTED-—Christian Unions for the year 1875 
If you do not have the entire year, state what 
numbers you have, and name prices. Address 

Back Numbers, No. 8,875, this office. 


BOY—HOME.—Desired, for an orphan boy, ten 
years old, of excellent parentage, sound in body 
and brain,a home where he may receive good 
training and education. Particulars by corres- 
pondence. Address Guardian, No. 8,872, Chris- 
tian Union Office, New York City. 


HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT.— Wanted 
for a large general Hospitsl im the city of New 
York, a geutleman thoroughly qualified to act as 
Superintendent. Apply by leiter, stating quaiifi- 
cations and references, to P.O. Box 49, Post- 
office, New York. 


LITTLE, SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY 
tor Summer. Chaperon of high+st social and 
literary standing. Her seventh tour. Applicants 
must be refined and educated ladies, Four 
months, $850. No tourist agency concerned. 
First-class. Scores of references. Writer, lll 
Washington Piace, New York City. 


EAST ORANGE, N, J.—To let, three good 
houses ; 8, 9, and 12 rooms, modern conveniences, 
near station, macadamized streets. flag side- 
walks. Rent, $35, $45, avd $60 p-r month. Ad- 
dreess ** The Owuer,”’ P. O. Box 73, Kast Orange, 
N.J. (No agents.) 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—To let. very handsome 
Queen Anne house, hardwood finish and floors, 
piate-glass windows, modern conveniences, 12 
rooms; high, open rite, fine views: large stables, 
ample grounds. Rent, $1.20. Principals only 
eoaress ** The Owner,” P.O. Box 73, Hast Orange, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yor, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. B. 
Established 1855. 
3 East lérs Sreeert. N. Y. 











Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Artavue Gruman, Director. 


(for 





Iuuro1, Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! For good 
positions in Colleges, Seminaries, Private 
Schools, City Schools, undreds of teachers 
have a by the last four years. Send for 
_ 7 » Mentiaharst, 1. 


New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
AY SHORE INSTITUTE.-Summer 


and winter sessions, five months each. Hom? 
for six young boys in the family. One vacancy 
Aprill. Address Miss Many Werpes, Princ! 











Oxn0, Cleveland. 

DELBERT COLLEGE.-New nerd 
library rich 
for 7 Jontifc 
Pres. 


1 facili 
imam C. Harps. 


Address 
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A NEWPORT INCIDENT. 


One of the cliff cottagers, as they are 
called in Newport—the cliff cottages 
being the most costly and luxurious ma- 
rine villas in the world—was said to have 
told an amusing and suggestive story of 
his own experience. 

It is the immemorial right of the pub- 
lic in Rhode Island to have access any- 
where to the shore, that the right of every 
one to the common property of the sea 
may not be abridged. The beautiful 
walk along the cliff, extending through 
all the finest estates in Newport between 
the houses and the shore, is due to this 
privilege. The result is not altogether 
agreeable to the proprietors, because the 
excursion trains and boats are constantly 
bringing crowds of loiterers and pleasure- 
seekers, who choose for their lunch the 
choice spots along this promenade. One 
day a party of rural visitors arrived on 
the eottager’s grounds to lunch, and, not 
content to restrain their steps to the walk 
to which they had a right, they con- 
strued their rights freely, and under the 
guidance of an elderly dame wandered 
over the lawn, and, approaching the house 
as lunch-time drew near, ascended the 
broad seaward piazza, and, disposing 
themselves upon the chairs and sofas, 
spread their lunch upon the piazza tables 
and made ready for the repast. 

The owner,who from within had watch- 
ed the proceeding with some perturba- 
tion of spirits, then appeared, in a highly 
imperative mood, upon the piazza, and 
addressing the elderly dame, who was 
evidently the commander-in-chief of the 
marauders, said, with extremely strained 
politeness, that strangers had an un- 
doubted right to walk along the cliff, but 
that he had a right to his house and his 
piazza and his tables and sofas and chairs, 
and he should be exceedingly obliged if 
they would retire immediately. As he 
spoke, he confronted the intruders with 
threatening severity of aspect. But the 
general commanding turned upon him her 
benevolent spectacles, and said, with the 
suavity of an honest grandmother : 
“ Why, law! you wouldn’t turn us off, 
would ye? Sakes alive! ye’d be wel- 
come to eat your lunch on the piazza, or 
in the house, or anywhere you pleased, 
up our way.” And she beamed upon him 
with such benignity that, wholly unpre- 
pared for a sunburst instead of a storm, 
he was speechless, and, greatly amused, 
withdrew from the field—[From the 
“Easy Chair” in “ Harper’s Magazine ” 
for February. 





COURTESY IN CARS. 


The watchful traveler in city cars, or 
wherever his fate may guide, is more 
struck by the general courtesy than the 
occasional discourtesy of the gentler sex. 
The observable phenomenon in city tran- 
sit is the resolute, aggressive, conscious 
selfishness of man hiding behind a news- 
paper with an air of unconsciousness de- 
signed to deceive—that is, to lie—or 
brazening it out with an uneasy aspect of | 
defending his rights. This is the specta- | 
cle, and not a snpercilious assumption on | 
the part of the shop girl. The courteous | 
refusal totake a seat, or courteous accept- | 
ance of it, is more familiar than the | 
courteous proffer. Cato the Younger | 
suggests that it is a wrong that seats | 
should not be provided, and holds that 
the company should be compelled to 
furnish the accommodation for which it 
is paid. 

it is a Daniel come to judgment, a 
wise young jadge, bat how shall .it be 
done? Shall men keep their seats until 
by sheer shame and in deference to in- 
dignant protest the company does its | 
duty? Bat would the shame and indig- | 
nation be due to the consciousness that | 
the accommodation paid for was not pro- | 
vided? Would they not arise rather | 
from the consciousness that it was a. 
peculiar wrong that the gentler sex 
should be so incommoded ? And, if so, 
while the incommodation lasts, what but | 
the selfishness of men devolves it upon | 
women? But if men should agree to 
surrender their seats that women should 
be first accommodated, is there any doubt | 
that the wrong would be speedily righted? 
And to what would this be due but to 
the fact that the selfishness of men would 
insist upon the comfort of which, while 


the incommodation lasts, they deprive 
women ? 


Indeed,"if “all? men™in=crowded “cars 
should resolutely keep all women stand- 
ing, the wrong would not be righted, be- 
cause women would submit with unselfish 
patience, and because corporations have 
no souls. The better plan, therefore, is 
that ail men shall refuse to see a woman 
stand, because if men are really discom- 
forted by their own courtesy they will 
compel redress.—[George William Curtis 
in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 








OBSCURITY OF STYLE. 


The obscurity of style which some 
ministers show is plainly a matter of af- 
fectation. This appears from the fact 
that they are always plain and simple 
out of the pulpit, and always intricate 
and obscure when they preach. In other 
eases the obscurity results from a want 
of mental clearness, and in some it is a 
cover for ignorance. Its common cause 
in men of thought and education is slav- 
ery to the language of books and to the 
style of theological disquisitions. If such 
men will take the pains, they can become 
transparent as light itself. None of them 
ever had an idea that could be of any 
use to the people—that is, could instruct, 
warn, comfort, or stimulate them—which 
required either foreign terms or complex 
sentences. Said one minister to another, 
‘“‘If you were to translate your sermons 
into English they would do some good.” 
“They are in English,” said the other ; 
“what do you mean?” “T will show 
you,” said he. “Read me the first par- 
agraph.” It was done, and the sesqui- 
pedalian verbiage was reduced to Anglo- 
Saxon, with only one or two derivatives 
or words of more than two syllables. 
When the whole was thus translated it 
was found that the sermon, which re- 
quired forty-five minutes, could be de- 
livered with ease in thirty, and be under- 
stood. Not an idea was omitted, and all 
was expressed so as to convince and per- 
suade. If there be clear thinking and 
warm feeling, and no slavery to didactic 
rules, there will be little or no obscurity. 
—[Exchange, 








—Once General Sherman was asked 
by a gentleman how it was that he had 
always been willing to fight under Grant, 
without questioning, or caviling, or oppo- 
sition, or backbiting, or trying to sup- 
plant him. His answer was characteristic 
and a key to the situation. He said: “I 
could always plan a dozen different ways 
of accomplishing a military object, and 
Phil Sheridan would declare that he 
could fight any one of them out to vic- 
tory ; but we could neither of us tell 
which was really the best plan. Then 
we would go to Grant, lay the whole of 
them before him, and he would tell us 
which plan was the best, and why ; and 
then we could see it too. Grant’s place 
was where he was, at the head.” 


WHEN THE FACE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

“‘ My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

“JT had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY * 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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lags behind doesn’t even get sympathy. 


¢¢ Everything moves now-a-days, and you have to keep 


with it. This takes vigor. Without 


vigor a genius is no better than a plod, with it a plod 
can outstrip a genius. 
Are your duties burdens? 


Is your vitality impaired? 
Get out of such a rut. 
in harmony with nature. Inhale her 


Compound Oxygen is a concentration of 
It is vitalized by charges of electricity. You 
inhale it: at once a warming revitalizing glow pervades 
the system, and strength comes back—to stay. 
That’s the beauty of the Compound Oxygen Treatment. The good you 
get from it doesn’t disappear when the treatment is discontinued. 


A Book of 200 pages will tell you who have been restored to health 
and strength by the use of Compound Oxygen. 
the signed indorsements of many well known men and women, and will be 
sent entirely free of charge to any one who will address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book is filled with 


58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 








Stop that 
Curonic Coven Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For org ome Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Isime and Soda. 


It Is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


—. Ta ; 

















PERSONS a — — 
Catarrh a ever, Influ- 
Aste Whesping Conch or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 








KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


| GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 
INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, rm the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled 
Laroche to eqtzect the entire active 





n . 
in an elixir, which sses in the hig 
p mercy ny restorative and invarorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. ¥Y.# 











E, K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
See 








A New Compound from Coal Tar, 





A SPECIFIC for WHOOPING COUG 


Wheopeng, Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, 
and, in ition to leaving effects which last for 
months, frequently proves fatal. 

Though not easily controlled, this new specific will 
check the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 
ple process of inhalation, and at the same time pre- 
vent any danger of it being contracted by other 
members of the household. 

: VAPO-CRESOLENE 

is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. Diph- 
theris, Croup, Yellow Fever. Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Passages. Constantly va- 
porized injthe room ocoupied by a diphtheritic patient, 
it will destroy the germ of contagion, penetrating as 
| it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 

| The safest and simplest method for destroying in- 
| fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the at- 

mosphere. 


janes a20z bottle of Cresolene, 
50 


| oat bo od $1 inable of 4d t. Addi 
n xed, obtainable of any 8 i- 
i tional Cresolene, 2 oz le. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 


| MEMORIAL 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





; 402. 








Wood, Marble, Ophite 
or Stone, simple or elab- 
orate. Send for Illus- 
trated Hand-Book. 


FONTS 




















le, 50 cts. | 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 

Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from _ the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 

hae Send for Dlustrated Price List. <@a 

| THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of ths natural 


laws 

which govern the rations of digestion and nutri. 
tion, and by a licati . 
ape te 8 app! on of the fine ya r- 


ocoa. Mr. E 

ou: breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured a 

is by the judicious yas use of euch artizics that 
c! 

pt . cles of diet a 





enough to i ™ 
dreds of subtie maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
fi ~~ fly Fh wel 
8 
frame." Givi Service Gazette, i mess 
Made y with pg water or 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thas 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—-U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Baki 
Koval Powder 


OLUTELY PURE 
F-STERBROOK’'S; <u 


—STEEL PENS — (B@rne best MADE. 











26 John St., 
N.Y 


oUsut 








s 

cw) 
> > markable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
PS Dec” A VANOING KIBQROM. ct 
“s Wonders of Foreto isto’ 
= ERBLY ILLUSTRATED. SELL TO EVERYBODY, 
d for Tlustrs 


Se ican Publi’ * Hartfo ., 
Circulars and Teftus seston oF St. isa see a . 


AGENTS 


LADIES and GFWTLEMEN 





The Secret is Out. 


Housekeepers are finding out that many baking 
powders contain ammonia; perhaps they have tested 
them; possibly they have caught the pungent and 
suggestive fumes from a “fresh” can of ammoniated 
powder. No wonder the manufacturers are afraid to 
let the people know what such powders are made of. 

There is no “patent medicine” mystery about 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. It is not only free from 
ammonia and all adulterants, but the composition is 
plainly stated on every can. The materials are the 
best Science can produce, and a trial convinces any 
housekeeper that General Hurst (late Ohio Food 
Commissioner) was right in saying ‘“Cleveland’s is 
absolutely the best.” 











HOME HEATING 


You’ve a house; perhaps build- 
ing one, The health of home is 
in the warming of it. You’ve|]) 
breathed furnace air—better suf-|]}| 
fer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters |] 
—half the rooms warm, balance |f}! 
chilly. Steam heat—baking hot, 

- risky. Hot Water Heating—the |])) 
culmination of sense and science, |} 
Costs something to put in? Cer-|})! 
tainly; the good comes higher |}, 
than the poor. Economical in the 
end—coal-savers. Even, healthy 
heat; regulative, satisfactory al- 
ways. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized 
words and explanatory pictures. 
Free to you if you send for it.|}) 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., |}! 
maker of the most efficient, eco-| |} 
nomical, and durable hot water 
heaters and radiators. 








the U. S., with shaven face. 





Fig. %- 


The effect 


163 Franklin Street Boston. 
88 John Street . New Yorx. 
47 South Canal Street . CHrcago. 





Embroidery Silks, 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce ina box. All 
e silk and good colors. Sent oh on receipt of 
cents; 100 crazy stitches in eac paege. Latest 
and best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A 
beautiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new 
es in each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps 
to THE RAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market St., Philadelp Pa. e 
For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 
Send for Rules for crocheting Gent’s Four-in- 
Hand Neck Tie. 








MERCHANT TAILORING 





i seen by uniting figures 1 and 2, showing General U. S. Grant i 


| with a full beard; then by uniting figures 1 and 3, showing || § 
H him as he appeared during his second term as President of ik 
| The effect upon the FZZEL- il 
INGS, the very dest effect, will be experienced by those who i . 
use WILLIAMS GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING Soap, | 


CUT THEM OUT AND 
TRY IT. 





‘Shaving— 


i Depends upon the agents employed. 
Hi Comfort—quickness and ease—safety—a soft, healthy 


skin—are the good results obtained by using 





Pimples, eczema, Barbers’ itch (which is simply blood 
poisoning caused by the use of cheap and impure soaps), 
“ chapping,” roughness of every kind peculiar to the face, are |; 





LYONS SILKS. 


|| Spring Importations. 


TAFFETAS GLACE, 
Satin Stripe Taffetas, 
BROCADED SILKS ss SATINS 
Diagonale Ondule, 
FACONNE CHEVRON 
Plain and Glace Gros de Tunis, 
WHITE FAILLE, SATIN AND VELOUTINE 


For Wedding Dress. 
| 
| 





Fig. 3. 





STRIPE »° PLAID VELOUTINE, 
Black and Colored Brocaded Veloutine, 


CREPE DE CHINE, GRENADINE, GAZE, 


i 

| For Reception and Ball Dress. 
| 

| 

| 


‘|| EMBROIDERED GAZE ROBES 


| Hroadovay re) 19th ot. 


‘|| __ NEW YORK. 
| —. 





AT ITS permanently healed and frevented by the gentle medicinal || 
BEST and healing properties of GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING Soap. | The GREAT 
Ask your Druggist for it, or send 15c. in stamps to HI CHURCH LIGHT 





E. 0. THOMPSON, - 245 Broadway. 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


cial Teeth upon the receipt of pos' Dr. W E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Avs., cor. 39th Bt. New York. 














THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


(Established 1840 as WILLIAMS & BRO., Manchester, Conn ) 








FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
cheapest & Best light known 

for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
nks, Theatres, ts, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
Bf discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations: 
I. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. ¥: 





Established 1857. 












WHY ARE So 


have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vicx’s FLorat GumpE, 


deduct the ro cents from first order, it casts nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 
premi:fms to those sending club orders. 


Made in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 814x10% inches. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥- 


$1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. _Grand offer, chance for all. 









THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
is far to of the now in use. new designs for Rug and Emb: 
sent on receipt of 10 cents ; 


beautiful Floral t on receipt of 25 cents. 
Ree ee een Mn On TE PORSTTH MFG. OO. 204 Dearborn St Chicago. 


